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[  i  ] 


To  the  PUBLIC  K. 

I  T  would  be  truly  unpardonable,  if  I  did  not  take 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  teftifying  my  fenfe  of  the 
great  obligations  conferred  on  me,  by  the  numerous 
friends  of  my  late  hulband  Mr.  Stuart,  in  promoting 
the  publication  of  this  volume  :  my  own  efforts  to  that 
end  would  have  proved  ineffectual,  had  I  not  received 
their  affiftance.  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  I  am  greatly  beholden,  they  having,  with  the 
utmoft  liberality,  prefented  me  with  many  of  the  plates, 
neceffary  to  compleat  the  volume,  from  original  drawings 
in  their  poffeffion.  I  am  like  wife  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Newton,  of  Greenwich,  for  his  affiftance  by 
generoufly  taking  a  very  principal  part  in  the  completion 
of  this  volume,  and  thereby  contributing  to  give  the 
world  the  collection  of  Antiquities,  which,  without  fuch 
united  aid,  mull  have  been  left  in  oblivion. 

Elizabeth  Stuart. 


VOL.  ii. 


INTRO- 


[  iii  ] 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  following  work  having  been,  by  the  fudden  death  of  the  author,  left  unfiniffied  ;  and 
his  friends  judging  that  it  ffiould  be  publiffied  without  alterations  or  additions,  excepting 
fuch  only  as  were  requifite  to  complete  his  intention,  and  for  which  the  materials  he  left  afforded 
authority ;  it  becomes  neceffary  to  account  to  the  reader  for  fome  deficiences  he  may  obferve,  and 
apprife  him  of  what  has  been  done  fince  Mr.  Stuart’s  deceafe,  that  the  known  accuracy,  tafte,  and 
claffical  knowledge  of  the  able  author  may  not  undefervedly  be  impeached. 

Mr.  Stuart,  having  been  very  infirm  for  fome  years  preceding  his  death,  left  his  papers  in  great 
confufion  and  diforder;  many  were  incomplete,  and  feveral  were  miffing.  The  firft  bufinefs 
therefore  was  to  difcover  the  arrangement,  and,  when  that  was  obtained,  recourfe  was  had  to  the 
original  fketch-books,  and  fuch  authentic  documents  as  could  be  found,  in  order  to  complete  the 
examples  that  were  unfiniffied,  and  fupply  thofe  that  were  wanting.  Where  thefe  authentic  ma¬ 
terials  have  failed,  the  deficiency  has  been  left  remaining,  except  that,  inftead  of  fome  of  the  views 
which  could  not  he  found,  others  relative  to  the  fubjeCt  defcribed  have  been  fubftituted.  The 
work  is  very  highly  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  who  have  been  at  the 
expence  of  engraving  a  great  number  of  the  plates,  from  original  drawings  in  their  poffeffion. 
Several  of  the  members  of  the  Society  have  interefted  themfelves  in  promoting  the  publication  of 
this  volume,  and  have  contributed  to  that  end  much  of  their  time  and  knowledge.  To  them, 
therefore,  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing,  that  upon  the  author’s  death  the  work  was  not  entirely 
felinquiffied,  and  the  honour  and  utility  of  fo  valuable  a  performance  loft  to  the  Britiffi  nation. 

The  following  are  fome  particulars  of  which  it  may  be  proper  the  reader  fliould  be  apprifed. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  Acropolis  it  has  been  omitted  to  note,  that  the  afterifk  (*)  in  the  plan 
marks  the  place  of  the  little  Ionic  temple  miftaken  by  Wheler  and  Spon  for  the  temple  of  Victory 
Apteros.  Mr.  Stuart  fays,  it  was  probably  the  temple  of  Aglauros,  and  is  now  intirely  demoliffied. 
(See  chap.  V.  pages  39  and  40.) 

In  the  defcription  of  plate  III.  chap.  I.  of  this  volume,  it  is  faid  fome  triangular  holes  are 
marked  on  the  architrave.  The  author  probably  intended  fo  to  do*  but  they  are  omitted.  A  re- 
prefentation  of  fome  holes  may  be  feen  on  the  architrave  in  plate  I.  j  they  are  however  made 
quadrangular,  whether  by  miftake  or  not,  is  uncertain. 

In  page  1 2,  it  is  faid,  the  plates  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  are  taken  from  the  northern  fide  of  the 
Parthenon  ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  firft  and  laft  only  are  from  that  fide,  and  the  other 
two  plates,  XV.  and  XVI.  from  the  fouthern  fide. 

The  plates  XXIX.  and  XXX.  of  chap.  I.  though  defcribed  in  the  Ietter-prefs,  were  not  to  be 
found  :  the  firft  of  the  two  may  be  feen  in  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities ;  but  it  is  there  fo  incorrectly 
reprefented,  that  a  copy  of  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  this  work.  Of  the  latter,  all  that  could  be 
found  of  the  drawing  for  it  has  been  engraved.. 


or 
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i#£S.  t»6StSfi»  MKttiBMS 

to  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  drawn  by  Pars  on  the  Ipot. 

i  i  vv  _r  r'K'ir>  TT  have  b^en  engraved,  fince  the  author  s  death, 
Plate  IV.  plate  \II.  and  plate  XX.  p.  • '  .  e$  y  yi.  and  X.  of  this  chapter 

and  dimeiifions. 

Of  the  third  chapter,  Mr.  Stuart  had  intended  four  plates  he  e^efc  in  P-  M  i  -erthelefs 

as  an  £mtum- 

mb%  cap  ;.)  fays  the  chorus  was  prepared.  The  latter  probably  marks  the  porticos  Eumemcl, 
mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  the  plan  of  the  Acropolis  annexed  to  thrs  volume.  In  p.  »4,  llne 
26,  the  letters  c,  b,  d,  referring  to  this  plate,  Ihould  be  read  D,  b,  B;  and  in  line  18,  the  letters 
e,  f,  fhould  be  g,  f. 

All  the  architectural  engravings  of  the  fifth  chapter  have  been  copied  from  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Revert,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.  Mr.  Stuart  had  not  prepared  any  drawings  relative 
To  the  Propy lea,  except  a  view  :  this  he  mentions,  p.  38,  but  it  could  not  be  found  ;  another 
view,  therefore,  of  the  fame  objea,  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  drawn  by  Pars,  has  been  in- 
ferted  in  its  ftead. 


In  the  firll  volume,  the  vignettes  are  explained  at  the  end  of  the  feveral  chapters ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  omitted  in  thofe  chapters  of  this  volume  which  were  printed  before  Mr.  Stuarts 
death  ;  it  has  therefore  been  thought  molt  proper  to  omit  them  alfo  in  the  other  chapters,  and  to 
annex  the  explanation  of  the  whole  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  errors  of  Mr.  Le  Roy,  which  Mr.  Stuart  has  particularly  expofed  in  his  firft  volume,  he 
determined  in  the  fucceeding  volumes  to  omit  noticing,  expreffing  himfelf,  in  a  paper  that  he  has 
left  behind  him,  thus  :  “  Mr.  Le  Roy,  during  a  fhort  flay  at  Athens,  made  fome  halty  Iketches, 
“  from  which,  and  the  relations  of  former  travellers,  particularly  Wheler  and  Spon,  he  fabricated 
“  a  publication,  in  which  the  antiquities,  that  even  at  this  day  render  Athens  llluftrious,  are 
“  grofsly  mifreprefented.  This  performance  was  cenfured  in  our  firft  volume,  and  fome  of  his 
“  errors  detefted  and  expofed:  he  has  highly  refented  this  in  a  fecond  edition,  but  deeming  his 
“  attempts  at  argument,  as  well  as  his  abufe,  undeferving  an  anfwer,  I  lhall  not  detain  my  reader, 
“  or  trouble  myfelf,  with  any  farther  notice  of  him,  but  fubmit  my  opinions  and  works  to  the 
“  judgement  of  the  public.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

T  T  7  HEN  Mr.  Revett  and  I  returned  from  Athens,  and  received  Subfcriptions  for  our  firft 
*  *  Volume,  uncertain  whether  we  fhould  be  encouraged  to  proceed  farther  with  this  Work,  we 
felefted  fuch  Buildings  for  our  propofed  publication,  as  would  exhibit  fpecimens  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  Columns  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  that,  if,  contrary  to  our  wilhes,  nothing  more  fhould 
be  demanded  of  us  concerning  Athens,  thofe  who  honoured  us  with  their  Subfcriptions  to  that 
Volume,  might  find  in  it  fomething  interefting  on  the  different  Grecian  modes  of  decorating 
Buildings. 

But  the  favourable  reception  that  Volume  met  with,  having  encouraged  me  to  go  on  with  the 
work  (now  my  foie  property);  I  fihall  publifh  the  remainder  in  the  following  order,  with  as  much 
difpatch  as  is  confident  with  that  accuracy  and  elegance  which  are  indifpenfably  requifite  in  a  Work 
of  this  kind. 

The  prefent  Volume  will  treat  of  Buildings  ere&ed  while  the  Athenians  were  a  free  people, 
chiefly  during  the  adminiftration  of  that  great  ftatefman  Pericles. 

The  third  Volume,  which  is  intended  to  complete  the  Work,  and  which  is  at  prefent  in  great 
forwardnefs,  will  contain  defcriptions  of  fome  Buildings  ere&ed  after  the  time  that  Athens  became 
fubjedt  to  the  Romans.  For  though  deprived  of  its  liberty,  and  greatly  fallen  from  its  ancient 
fplendor,  it  was  ftill  a  refpe&able  City,  to  which  the  principal  men  of  Rome  fent  their  fons 
for  education;  it  ftill  produced  Artifts,  and  had  a  tafte  for  magnificence.  To  thefe  will  be  added 
fuch  other  remains  of  Antiquity,  as  in  our  different  excurfions  appeared  to  us  not  unworthy  the 
notice  of  the  Public,  on  account  either  of  their  excellence  or  their  Angularity. 

JAMES  STUART. 


The  quotations  from  Paufanias  refer  to  the  edition  of  Kuhnius,  and  thofe  from  Vitruvius  to  that  of  the  Marcheie  Galiani. 


I 


[  iii  ] 


OF  THE  ACROPOLIS, 


THE  Acropolis  furniffies  materials  for  the  principal  part  of  this  Volume;  1  have  therefore  given 
a  Plan  and  a  View  of  it  in  its  prefent  ftate.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  which  is  on  every  fide  a  precipice* 
and  acceffible  only  at  one  entrance.  The  fummit  is  fortified  by  a  Wall  built  on  its  extreme  edge* 
encompaffing  the  whole  upper  furface,  which  is  nearly  level. 

The  natural  ftrength  of  its  iituation  is  faid  to  have  induced  the  firfl:  inhabitants  to  fettle  there } 
and  when  in  procefs  of  time,  their  numbers  increafed,  they  began  to  build  on  the  adjacent  ground 
below;  till  at  length  the  Acropolis,  being  furrounded  on  every  fide*  became  the  fortrefs  of  a  large 
and  populous  city. 

Here  flood  their  moft  ancient  Temples,  the  Panathenaic  Feftival  was  here  celebrated,  their 
Archives  and  their  public  Treafure  were  depofited  here;  and  it  was,  on  thefe  accounts,  efteemed 
the  moft  facred  part  of  the  city. 

It  was  richly  adorned  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  days  of  their  profperity,  with  Temples,  Statues, 
Paintings,  and  votive  Gifts  to  their  Divinities,  but  is  now  in  a  moft  ruinous  condition ;  though 
the  remains  of  the  famous  Propyltea,  the  little  Temple  of  Vidory  without  wings,  the  Doric 
Temple  of  Minerva  called  Parthenon,  and  Hecatompedon,  and  the  Ionic  Temples  of  Erechtheus 
and  Minerva  Polias,  with  the  Cell  of  Pandrofus,  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

Its  Walls  have  at  different  times  been  rudely  repaired,  or  rather  rebuilt,  very  little  of  the  ancient 
mafonry  remaining;  numerous  fragments  of  Columns,  Cornices,  and  Sculptures,  appear  in  feveral 
parts  of  them,  which  make  an  uncouth  and  ruinous  appearance. 

The  Turks  keep  a  fmall  garrifon  here;  and  it  is  the  refidence  of  the  Difdar-Aga  or  governor 
of  the  Fortrefs,  as  alfo  of  the  Afap-Aga,  and  other  inferior  officers  belonging  to  the  place;  all  of 
them,  except  the  Difdar-Aga,  are  meanly  cloathed,  and  ill  accommodated  with  lodgings;  whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  their  ftipends  are  very  moderate. 


A  View 


Explanation  of  the  View  of  the  Acropolis . 


A  View  of  the  Acropolis,  taken  from  the  Situation  of  the  ancient  Piraic  Gate. 

A.  5.  The  Areopagus,  a  naked  rock. 

B.  4.  Mount  Pentelicus. 

C.  3.  Mount  Anchefmus:  on  the  higheft  point  of  it  is  a  little  church  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
formerly  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anchefmius. 

D.  5.  A  Turkifli  fepulchre  All  the  little  Columns,  and  Buildings  near  it,  are  Turkifli  Sepul¬ 
chres;  and  the  place  is  a  Turkifli  Burying-ground. 

E.  2.  The  Temple  of  Vidory  Apteros,  at  prefent  a  magazine  of  military  ftores. 

F.  1.  A  modern  Tower,  now  a  Prifon.  It  is  built  on  an  ancient  ruin.  Between  this  and  the 
laft-mentioned  Temple,  are  feen  the  remains  of  the  Propylasa. 

G.  1.  The  Parthenon. 

H  3.  A  Column  which  formerly  fupported  a  Choragic  Tripod;  this  with  another  of  the  fame 
kind  ftand  over  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Thrafides,  now  the  church  of  our  Blefled  Lady  of 
the  Grotto. 

I.  4  and  5.  The  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 

K.  6.  The  entrance  to  the  Stadium  Panathenaicum. 

L.  The  entrance  to  the  bridge  over  the  Iliflus. 

M.  6.  Columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius. 

O.  4.  The  Convent  of  St.  Cyriani  on  Mount  Hymettus. 

O.  7.  The  Kiofc,  or  Summer  Houfe  of  the  Vaiwode;  with  a  little  garden  adjoining. 

P.  6.  The  Temple  deferibed  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  our  firft  Volume.  Under  it  are  two 
fprings,  one  of  which  is  called  Callirrhoe,  the  other  I  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  fountain  of 
Panops. 

Q.  r.  The  higheft  point  of  Mount  Hymettus.  The  ftones  on  the  fore-ground  are  ruins  of 
the  ancient  City  walls.  The  figures  reprefent  fome  of  the  principal  Turkifli  inhabitants,  diverting 
themfelves  at  their  favorite  exercife,  the  Jereet.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  Difdar  Aga,  at  whom 
the  Vaiwode  is  about  to  throw  his  Jereet,  and  refeue  his  Kaiyah  from  the  Difdar,  who  purfues  him. 
The  next  is  the  Mudereefe  Effendi,  who  is  converfing  with  Achmet  Aga,  the  richeft  and  moft 
refpe&able  Turkifli  gentleman  of  Athens;  the  other  Figures  reprefent  their  attendants. 


Explanation 


[  V  ] 


Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Acropolis. 


a.  A  little  Gate  lying  North  of  the  Acropolis :  it  is  the  entrance  to  a  kind  of  Outwork,  through 
which  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs  before  we  came  to  the  Propylaia,  and  got  up  into  the  Fortrefs. 

b.  A  fmall  Fort  facing  that  Gate. 

c.  c.  c.  The  Wall  of  the  Outwork  rudely  built,  and  of  little  flrength,  but  with  a  number  of 
fmall  Apertures  in  it,  evidently  left,  that  the  garrifon  might  difcharge  their  Mulketry  through  them 
on  the  enemy  m  cafe  of  an  attack.  This  wall  is  continued  till  it  joins  another,  reaching  from 
the  Fortrefs  to  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 

d.  Another  little  Fort. 


e.  A  Grotto  direflly  under  the  Temple  of  Viftory  without  wings.  This  is  probably  the  Grotto 
of  Apollo  and  Creiifa ;  and  in  it  were  the  Temples  of  Apollo  and  Pan  (a).  Juft  before  it  is  a 
fpring  of  running  water,  which  is  foon  joined  by  another  fmaller  rill,  riling  at  a  little  dillance 
beyond  it;  this  united  little  ftream,  near  which  flood  the  Temple  of  .SfcUJapius,  is  at  prefent  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  great  Mofchea;  palling  in  its  way  near  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  in  which  I  have 
fuppofed  it  anciently  gave  motion  to  the  Machinery  of  a  Clepfydra,  and  afterward  ran  under  ground 
to  the  Phalerus  (b). 


f.  Another  little  Fort. 


g.  A  Gate  from  this  Outwork  to  the  Turkifh  burying-ground. 

A.  The  lower  grand  Battery. 

h.  c.  i.  A  Wall  extending  from  the  lower  grand  Battery  to  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 


k.  A  Gate  in  that  Wall ;  over  it  is  a  very  elegant  little  Baffo-relievo,  mentioned  by  Wheler  and 
Spon  (c),  and  given  as  a  tail-piece  to  this  defcription  of  the  Acropolis. 

l.  A  ruined  Mofchea ;  this  I  imagine  was  once  a  Chriftian  church,  raifed  on  the  foundation  of 
an  ancient  Temple;  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  feveral  ill-built  habitations,  now  abandoned,  and  in 
great  part  demolilhed,  thefe  we  were  not  permitted  to  examine;  there  was  in  truth  little  in  their 
appearance  to  excite  our  curiofity,  but  we  wi£hed  to  beftow  fome  attention  on  them,  becaufe 
Paufanias  mentions  feveral  Buildings  that  feem  to  have  occupied  this  Situation;  particularly  the 
Temple  of  Aglauros  (d)t  near  which  the  Perfians  mounted  up  an  unguarded  part  of  the  rock, 


(a)  KulaSSn  (Ik  ns  UKfOwStous)  oi«  !;  ni  Kara  vihi,  ihA  Sirov  ljto  too  B-joiroAxia, 
snyh  ri  2i«1os  ij‘i  ***  sOa/An  ’AiroVwros  !i{ov  ir  mtriKtua,  Uatis. 

Paufan.  Attic,  c.  xxviii.  p.  68. 

“  Defending  ( from  the  /crop oils)  not  into  the  lower  City,  but  a  little  under 
“  the  Propy/tsa,  there  is  a  fpring  of  water ,  and  near  it  the  Temple  of  /polio 
“  in  a  cavern,  and  of  Pan" 

(b)  See  the  third  chapter  of  our  firft  Vol.  p.  16. 

(c)  Wheler,  p.  358. 

VOL.  II. 


^  (d)  ’Ep-rpoin  a,  ns  &*pvlXio;,  oiriffSiy  Ji  t£>  x*i  ns  iio'Jov,  n  li 

X»fa-  '  Herodot.  1.  viii.  &  Paufan.  Attic,  c.  xviii.  p.  41. 

“  In  the  front  of  the  Acropolis  therefore,  but  behind  the  gates,  and  the  way 
“  leading  up  to  them,  no  guard  was  kept,  no  one  fufpeHing  any  man  would 
“  attempt  to  get  up  there-,  yet  there  fome  of  the  barbarians  mounted  up,  near 
“  *be  Temple  of  Aglauros  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  although  the  place  is  a  prt- 

'  and 


n 


VI 


Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Acropolis. 


and  feized  on  the  Acropolis;  near  that  Temple  likewife  flood  the  Prytaneum  (e),  from  whence 
there  was  a  ftreet  called  the  Tripods,  with  Temples  in  it  on  which  the  Tripods  were  placed,  that 
gave  name  to  the  ftreet  and  to  the  adjacent  trad  of  ground  (f). 

m.  The  Guard-houfe. 

B.  The  upper  grand  Battery. 

n.  Another  gate.  Palling  through  this,  we  arrived  at  the  Propylfca. 

C.  The  Propylfea. 

D.  The  Temple  of  Vidtory  without  wings. 

E.  A  high  Tower,  now  a  Prifon,  built  on  an  ancient  Ruin,  which  feems  to  have  been  exactly 
fimilar  to  the  laft-mentioned  Temple. 

o.  Another  Gate. 

F.  The  Parthenon. 

G.  The  Temples  of  Erechtheus,  Minerva  Polias,  and  Pandrofus. 

We  fhall  now  return  from  the  Acropolis,  to  the  Gate  (g.)  already  mentioned,  leading  to  the 
Turkifh  burying-ground.  Going  out  of  this  Gate,  we  had  juft  before  us  the  Areopagus,  a  hill 
which  gave  name,  as  every  one  knows,  to  the  moft  celebrated  Tribunal  of  Athens,  built  either  on 
it,  or  contiguous  to  it.  This  Hill  is  almoft  entirely  a  mafs  of  ftone;  its  upper  furface  is  without 
any  confiderable  irregularities,  but  neither  fo  level,  nor  lo  fpacious,  as  that  of  the  Acropolis,  and, 
though  of  no  great  height,  not  eafily  acceflible,  its  ftdes  being  fteep  and  abrupt.  On  this  hill 
the  Amazons  pitched  their  tents  when  they  invaded  Attica  in  the  time  of  Thefeus  (gj  j  and  in  after¬ 
times  the  Perfians  under  Xerxes  began  from  hence  their  attack  on  the  Acropolis  (h).  Here  we 
expected  to  find  fome  veftiges  of  the  tribunal,  and  that  certain  fteps  hewn  in  the  rock,  marked 

p.  p.  in  the  Plan,  would  have  led  us  up  to  them;  we  were  difappointed,  for  we  did  not  difeover  the 
leaft  remaining  trace  of  building  upon  it.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock,  on  the  part  facing  the  north- 
eaft,  there  are  fome  natural  caverns,  and  contiguous  to  them  rather  the  rubbifh  than  the  ruins  of 
fome  confiderable  buildings ;  from  their  prefent  appearance  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  form  a  probable 
conje&ure  concerning  them;  that  neareft  the  Acropolis,  marked  (q.)  in  the  Plan,  tradition  fays, 
•was  anciently  the  palace  of  St.  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite;  after  Chriftianity  was  eftablifhed  at 
Athens,  it  became  a  Church,  and  was  dedicated  to  him.  Wheler  faw  it  above  an  hundred  years 


ago,  and  it  was  then  a  heap  of  ruins  (i).  Near  it,  that  gentleman  informs  us,  flood  the  Arch- 


bifhop’s  palace,  but  that  alfo  is  at  prefent  utterly  demolifhed.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  both  the 
Church  and  the  Palace  were  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tribunal  called  the  Areopagus. 

Near  this  Tribunal  flood  the  Temple  of  the  Eumenides  or  Furies,  of  which  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  hereafter  ( k ). 

r.  r.  r.  Foundation  of  an  ancient  Wall,  perhaps  the  Pelafgic :  it  is  of  hewn  ftone,  well  built 
and  though  level  with  the  ground,  we  were  able  to  trace  it  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

(t)  lUnffin  £1,  IIjiwa.iMi  iru.  “  Near  (the  Temple  of  AglauroS)  is  the  Prytaneum.  (',)  Wilder,  p.  384. 


(f)  Paufanias,  fee  note  (*). 

(g)  jEfchylus  in  Eumenidibus.  Aft.  V. 


Pauf.  c.  xviii.  p.  41. 


(t)  m*rfw  $  (tS  ’Ap«»  eriyu)  in,,  S,  Sera  *AM«  Xipiitf.  'hM„  Si 

,£e* »'"!  »  0<oyo>i;s.  Paufanias  Attic,  c.  xxviii.  p.  63. 


“  Nlar  thc  Areopagus,  is  the  Temple  of  the  Severe  Goddejes,  as  they  are 
“  caUtd  h  the  Athenians ,  but  Heftod  in  the  Tbeogonia  calls  them  the  Erinnia,  or 


H.  The 


Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Acropolis.  v;; 

H.  The  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 

RrraZn  an.“  Portict)*  P«  of  the  Peribolus  of  the  Temple  of 

of  he  L^'n  1,1  "  BaCChUS  f°rm  3  kind  °f  °UtWOtk  011  th=  fide 

or  the  Acropolis,  which  we  were  not  permitted  to  vilit. 

is  toth^ffrrr inL form  of  a  Theatre’ probab,y  the  vems“  °f  ,he  *  ****  as  it 

to  the  left  of  thofe  who  came  out  from  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus  (m). 

L.  The  Choragic  monument  of  Thrafycles,  See.  now  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Grotto. 

.  1S  .  agamft;he  r°ck  °f  the  Acr°P°lis;  above  it  ftand  two  Columns  on  which  Tripods  have 

demlv  iT  ’  h  ^  0f  k  r°Ck  h3S  bee"  Cbifelled  ^  in  fuch  a  »  evi¬ 

dently  Ihews  that  more  fuch  little  buildings  have  been  ereded  contiguous  to  it.  Near  it  feme  In- 

lcnptions  have  been  cut  in  the  Rock,  they  are  now  almoft  entirely  effaced,  but  the  words  TPinoS 
and  ANE0HSAN,  with  feveral  proper  names,  are  in  different  places  ftill  legible, 

s.  A  Sun-dial,  deferibed  in  Chapter  IV.  of  this  Volume, 


M.  The  Choragic  monument  of  Lyficrates,  deferibed  in  our  firfl  Volume, 

I  muff  here  refer  the  Reader  back  to  the  ruins  marked  (I.)  amongft  which  I  have  fuppofed  were 
the  Temple  of  Aglauros  and  the  Prytaneum,  and  obferve,  that  there  is  a  Path,  now  little  frequented, 
paffmg  from  them  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  through  the  outwork  on  the  fouth  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  continued  thence  almoft  in  a  dired  line  to  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrafyllus,  and  thence 
agam  nearly  in  the  fame  direftion  to  that  of  Lyficrates.  This  path  I  imagine  traces  out  the  ftreet 
I  have  already  mentioned,  note  (f),  called  by  Paufanias  the  Tripods,  which  he  fays  began  from  the 
Prytaneum  (»).  The  Monuments  above-mentioned,  it  is  ftill  evident,  have  had  Tripods  placed  on 
them,  and  are  probably  two  of  the  Temples  on  which,  fpeaking  of  that  ftreet,  he  tells  us  the  Tripods 
were  placed.  r 


N.  A  Grotto  at  the  eaftern  end  of  the  Acropolis,  great  part  of  which  had  recently  fallen  in. 

1. 1. 1.  A  level  fpace  cut  at  the  foot  of  the  Rock,  not  ten  feet  broad,  but  of  a  very  confiderable 
length;  on  this,  it  is  evident,  a  wall  has  been  built  of  no  mean  ftrength.  I  imagine  this  to  have 
been  another  part  of  the  Pelafgic  wall;  between  which,  and  the  Rock  of  the  Acropolis,  a  fpace  of 
ground  called  the  Pelafgicum  was  enclofed;  and  from  the  near  approach  of  the  Wall  in  this  place 
to  the  Rock,  it  feems  to  have  terminated  at  no  great  diftance  eaft  from  hence.  Not  far  from  this 
fituation,  we  may  conclude,  flood  the  Temple  of  Eleufinian  Ceres,  for  on  the  day  of  the  greater 
Panathenaic  Feftival,  the  proceffion  attending  the  Peplus  went  from  the  Pompeium,  or  building 
in  which  the  apparatus  for  religious  proceflions  was  kept,  through  the  Ceramicus,  to  the  Eleufinium, 
and  palling  on  beyond  the  Pelafgicum  proceeded  fouthward  to  the  Pythian  Temple,  and  thence 
continued  their  march  by  the  Portico  of  the  Hermes,  up  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the  Peplus  was 
confecrated  to  Mmerva.  For  an  account  of  the  Peplus,  fee  note  (2+)  of  the  next  Chapter. 


(l)  T3  Amin  Si  id  x/i,  ru  9. £rW  ri  igpuMlu  Sim  Si  'am  ini,  i  a, rfiCfttf 
iuot.  Paufan.  Attic,  c.  xx.  p.  46. 

“  Ihlrc  "  mar  ihe  Theatre  the  moft  ancient  Temple  of  Bacchus,  within  the 
“  Peribolus,  or  enclofure,  of  which  are  two  Temples.” 

(m)  'Ed  Ji  iMo’m  *5  r.  i,(S  n  Amin,  xi.  t«  9 Kxtnx.lnp*  nn9feu  Si  rn, 
nvns  a M  it  plpmt  ris  Big(u  tiynca.  Paufan.  Attic,  c.  xx.  p.  47. 


“  There  is  alfo  near  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  and  the  Theatre,  a  building,  faid 
“  ta  havt  b“n  madt «»  imitation  of  Xerxes's  pavilion."  This  was  certainly 
the  Odeum  of  Pericles,  which  Vitruvius  tells  us  was  on  the  left  hand  of 
thofe  who  went  out  of  the  Theatre.  See  note  (0)  over  leaf.  See  likewife 
Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Pericles. 

(n)  'Ed  Si  iSislvl  tS  nflanUt,  xoAttpi'n  Paufan.  Attic,  c.  48. 

“  From  the  Prytaneum  there  is  a  ftreet  called  the  Tripods." 


V. 


A  grotto 


viii  Explanation  of  the  Plan  of  the  Acropolis. 

v.  A  grotto  near  our  firft  entrance  at  the  little  Gate  marked  (a),  it  is  yet  plainly  to  be  dif- 
cerned,  that  fome  ornament  has  anciently  been  bellowed  on  it. 

This  Plan  receives  fome  illuflration  from  Vitruvius  (<?),  and  at  the  fame  time  affords  a  corredion 
of  his  text. 

It  will  appear  on  infpedion,  that  the  Temple  of  the  Eumenides,  built  near  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Areopagus,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  more  diftant  from  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  Theatre, 
than  the  Odeum  of  Pericles  was  from  the  left;  I  fhall  therefore  propofe,  that  inftcad  of  Porticus 
Eum&nici ,  as  it  now  Hands  in  the  paffage  cited,  we  read  Porticus  Eumenidum  ;  and  fuppofe  that 
fuch  of  the  theatrical  audience  as  iffued  from  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  Theatre,  would  go  for 
fhelter  to  the  Eumenides,  while  thofe  who  came  out  on  the  left  would  go  to  the  Odeum;  and 
that  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  which  was  fituated  between  thofe  two  places,  and 
was  nearer  to  the  Theatre,  afforded  fhelter  to  thofe  who  were  not  obliged  to  feek  it  at  a  greater 
diftance. 


(o)  Poft-fcenam  porticu9  funt  conftituendse,  uti  cum  imbres  repentini 
ludis  interpellaverint,  habeat  populus  quo  fe  rccipiat  ex  theatro,  chora\ 
giaque  laxamcntum  habeat  ad  chorum  parandum,  uti  funt  porticus  pom- 
pcjanx:  itemque  Athenis  porticus  eumenici,  (I  would  read  eumenidum), 
patrifque  Liberi  phanum,  et  exeuntibus  a  theatro  finiftra  parte,  Odeum, 
quod  Athenis  Pericles  columnis  lapidcis  dilpofuit.  Vitruvius,  1.  v.  c.  9. 


«  Behind  the  Scene  porticos  are  to  be  built,  that  when  fudden  Jhowers  inter- 
:  rupt  the  play,  the  people  may  have  a  place  to  which  they  may  retreat  from  the 
;  theatre,  and  the  managers  fufficient  J 'face  to  prepare  the  Chorus-,  fuch  are 
the  Pompeian  porticos  at  Rome-,  alfo  at  Athens  the  porticos  of  the  Eumenides 
or  Furies,  and  of  the  ‘temple  of  Bacchus ;  and  for  thofe  who  go  out  from  the 
left  hand  ftde  of  the  theatre,  the  Odeum  which  Pericles  built  at  Athens,  bfc.” 


[  X  ] 


Of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  called  Parthenon  and  Hecatompedon. 


TH IS  Temple  was  built  during  the  adminiftration  of  Pericles,  who  employed  Callicrates  and 
and  Magntence  (1).U  “  *°  Wh°m  *  ^  dileai°n  °f  a"  W°rks  °f  E1=Sa““ 

It  has  been  celebrated  by  feme  of  the  molt  eminent  writers  of  antiquity  (i),  whofe  accounts 
are  confirmed  and  llluftrated  m  the  deferiptions  given  us  by  thole  travellers,  who  faw  it  almoft  intire 

not  aeiitrieCeff7d  K  77?  "S  prefent  the  C^t0r  0n  approaching  it,  will  find  himfelf 
not  a  affefled  by  fo  folemn  an  appearance  of  ruined  grandeur.  Accuftomed  as  we  were 
to  the  ancient  and  modern  magnificence  of  Rome,  and  by  what  we  had  heard  and  read,  impreffed 
with  an  advantageous  opinion  of  what  we  were  come  to  fee,  we  found  the  image,  our  fancy  had  pre- 
conceived,  greatly  inferior  to  the  real  objeft.  ^  ^ 

When  Sir  George  Wheler  and  Dr.  Spon  vifited  Athens  in  the  year  x676,  this  Temple  was 
entire;  and  the  former  has  given  the  following  defeription  of  it : 

„  “  &“fd  ab0Ut'he  middle  of  the  Ci 0*1.  «nd  confifts  altogether  of  admirable  white 

.1  J  O  r  r  P  7  7  1S,  abOTe  as  l0ng  as  k  is  broad:  bri"g  2t7  fat  9  inches  long, 

and  98  feet  fix  inches  broad.  It  hath  an  afeent  every  way  of  five  degrees,  or  ftepsj  which 

„  p.™  “7  f°  “ntr,Vjed'  t0  fa"=  as  a  Bafis  “  tba  Portico-,  which  is  fupported  by  chanelled 
Pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  erefted  round  upon  them,  without  any  other  Bafis.  Thefe  Pillars  are 
“  46  in  number,  being  eight  to  the  front,  and  as  many  behind,  and  l7  on  each  fide,  counting  the 
four  corner  ones  twice  over  to  be  deduaed.  They  are  +a  feet  high  and  i7i  feet  about.  The 
diftance  from  Pillar  to  Pillar  is  7  feet  4  inches.  This  Portico  beareth  up  a  Front,  and  Freeze 
“  ro“"d  about  the  TcmPle’  cbarg^  with  hiftorical  Figures  of  admirable  beauty  and  work  The 
“  figures  of  the  Front,  which  the  ancients  called  the  Eagle,  appear,  though  from  that  height,  of 
the  natural  b.gnefs;  being  in  entire  Relievo,  and  wonderfully  well  carved.  Paufanias  faith  no 

H  PM  is  the  Life  .f  Fetid,,.  A™,  printed  in  the  IV, h  ,„d  Vth  vnlente,  of  Gronovias’s  M_ 

(b)  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  colIcQion  of  what  the  ancients  have  AntiquUatum  Gracarum. 
faid  concerning  this  Temple  in  Mcurfius’s  Ctcrspioj  and  his  LtBirnu 

Vol.  II.  n 


Of  the  'Temple  of  Minerva , 

“  more  of  them,  than  that  they  concern  the  birth  of  the  Goddefs  Minerva.  What  I  obferved,  and 
“  remembered  of  them,  is  this : 

ii  There  is  a  figure  that  ftands  in  the  middle  of  it,  having  its  right  arm  broken,  which  probably 
ii  ]lc]c-[  the  Thunder.  Its  legs  llraddle  at  fome  diflance  from  each  other,  where  wichout  doubt 
«■  was  placed  the  Eagle :  for  its  Beard,  and  the  majedy  which  the  fculptor  hath  expreffed  in  his 
“  Countenance,  although  thofe  other  ufual  charaaers  be  wanting  here,  do  fufficiently  fhew  it  to 
v  have  been  made  for  Jupiter.  He  (lands  naked,  for  fo  he  was  ufually  reprefented,  efpecially  by 
<c  the  Greeks.  At  his  right  hand  is  another  Figure,  with  its  hands  and  arms  broken  off,  covered 
“  half  way  the  legs,  in  a  pollute  as  coming  towards  Jupiter ;  which,  perhaps,  was  a  Viflory, 
<i  leading  the  Horfes  of  the  triumphant  Chariot  of  Minerva,  which  follows  it.  The  Horfes  are  made 
n  with  fuch  great  art,  that  the  Sculptor  teems  to  have  out-done  himfelf,  by  giving  them  a  more 
“  than  feeming  life,  fuch  a  vigour  is  expreffed  in  each  pollute  of  their  prauncing  and  flamping, 
“  natural  to  generous  horfes.  Minerva  is  next  reprefented  in  the  Chariot,  rather  as  the  Goddefs 
i,  of  Learning  than  of  War,  without  Helmet,  Buckler,  or  a  Medufa’s  head  on  her  bread  (c).  Next 
«  behind  her°is  another  Figure  of  a  woman  fitting  with  her  head  broken  off,  who  it  was  is  not 
“  certain.  But  my  companion  made  me  obferve  the  next  two  Figures,  fitting  in  the  corner,  to 
“  be  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  his  Emprefs  Sabina;  whom  I  eafily  knew  to  be  fo,  by  the  many 
“  Medals  and  Statues  I  have  feen  of  them.  At  the  left  hand  of  Jupiter  are  five  or  fix  other 

Figures;  my  Companion  taketh  them  to  be  an  Affembly  of  the  Gods,  where  Jupiter  intro¬ 
s'  duceth  Minerva,  and  owneth  her  for  his  Daughter.  The  Poftick,  or  hind-Front,  was  adorned 
n  with  Figures,  expreffing  Minerva's  conteft  with  Neptune,  about  naming  the  City  of  Athens;  but 
,,  now  all  of  them  are  fallen  down,  only  part  of  a  Sea-horfe  excepted.  The  Architrave  is  alfo 
“  charged  with  a  Baffo-relievo  at  feveral  diflances,  divided  into  fquares  of  about  two  or  three  feet 
„  broadj  and  three  or  four  feet  high— Within  the  Portico  on  high,  and  on  the  outfide  of  the  Celia  of 
“  the  Temple  itfelf,  is  another  border  of  Baffo-relievo  round  about  it,  or  at  lead  on  the  North  and  South 
ii  pldeS)  which,  without  doubt,  is  as  ancient  as  the  Temple,  and  of  admirable  work ;  but  not  fo  high  a 
i,  Relievo  as  the  other.  Thereon  are  reprefented  Sacrifices,  Proceffions,  and  other  Ceremonies  of  the 
■I  heathens  Worlhip.  Mod  of  them  were  defigned  by  the  Marquis  DeNantell;  who  employed  a  Painter 
“  to  do  it  two  months  together  (dj,  and  (hewed  them  to  us,  when  we  waited  on  him  at  Condanti- 

n0p]e.  The  Celia  of  the  Temple  without  is  158  feet  long,  and  broad  67  feet.  Before  you 
“  enter  into  the  body  of  the  Temple  from  the  Front,  is  the  Pronaos,  whofe  roof  is  fuftained  by  fix 
,1  chanelled  Pillars  of  the  fame  order  and  bignefs  with  thofe  of  the  Portico,  and  contains  near 

,1  the  third  part  of  the  Celia;  to  wit,  4+  feet  of  the  length.  We  obferved,  in  place  of  one  of  the 

„  p;nars,  a  great  Pile  of  Stone  and  Lime,  of  mod  rude  work ;  which  they  told  us  the  Kiflar- 
“  Hava  had°ordered  to  be  fo  done,  to  help  to  fupport  the  Roof;  becaufe  he  could  never  find  a 
.1  ftoae  big  enough  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  old  Pillar  broken  down,  although  he  had  fpent  two 

11  thoufand  crowns  to  do  it. — From  the  Pronaos  we  entered  into  the  Temple  by  a  long  Door 

„  the  middle  of  the  Front.  But  my  Companion  and  I  were  not  fo  much  furprized  with  the 
<1  0b{curity  of  it,  as  Monfieur  Guilder ;  becaufe  the  obfervations  we  had  made  on  other  heathen 
“  Temples  did  make  it  no  new  thing  to  us. — When  the  Chridians  confecrated  it  to  ferve  God  in, 
n  they  kt  in  the  light  at  the  Eaft  end,  which  is  all  that  it  yet  hath;  and  not  only  that,  but  made 
,i  a  femicircle  for  the  Holy-Place,  according  to  their  Rites;  which  the  Turks  have  not  yet  much 
II  altered.  This  was  feparated  from  the  red  by  Jafpar  Pillars;  two  of  which  on  each  fide  yet  re- 

—  pcrj,aps  her  Helmet,  Buckler,  and  yEgis,  were  of  gold,  or  of  bra's  (d)  Magni,  who  accompanied  the  Marquis  in  his  travels,  in  his  fixth 
.,  .  for  we  0hfervcd  this  kind  of  decoration  to  have  been  pradlifed  in  the  Letter,  fays,  The  Embaflador  obtained  leave  for  the  young  Painter  to  make 
bairii-relievos  remaining  on  the  freeze  which  furrounds  the  Parthenon,  and  drawings  on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  and  this  letter  is  dated,  Athens, 
on  th  it  within  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Thcfeus ;  if  fo,  the  Goddefs  the  fifteenth  of  December ;  in  the  conclufion  of  it  he  fays,  I  reckon  we 
would  ce  tainly  have  been  defpoiled  of  thofe  ornaments  long  before  Whcler  fhall  delay  but  a  (hort  time  to  re-imbark,  as  we  are  to  repafs  into  Afia 
-nil  Soon  vifited  Athens.  and  in  his  feventh  Letter  he  fays,  he  kept  hisChriftmas  at  Scio;  therefore 

the  Painter  could  be  employed  in  this  work  only  part  of  two  months. 


main. 


tailed  the  Parthenon,  and  Hecatompedon.  ^ 

“  mftt-  W[*U  ,this  chancel  is  A  CanoP7  fuftained  by  fear  Porphyry  Pillars,  with  beautiful 
wmte  marble  Chapters  of  the  Corinthian  order:  but  the  Holy  fable  under  it  is  removed. 

„  BeJ°"  '  T,  are  thrce  degrKS  0ne  above  another  “  »  feraicircle,  where  the  Bifhop 

„  “d.  Prt^yt“S  U,fid  t0  flt  m  tlme  0f  Con>munion,  upon  certain  folemn  days.  The  Biflrop 

fit  in  a  Marble  Chair  above  the  reft;  which  yet  remaineth  above  the  Degrees,  againft  the  window. 

'  0n  b0th  fides-  and  tOWards  the  Door>  is  a  kind  of  Gallery,  made  with  two  ranks  of  Pillars, 

,  t,vcnty-t'vo  bd°".  twenty-three  above;  the  odd  Pillar  is  over  the  arch  of  the  Entrance, 

which  was  left  for  the  Paffage.— They  fhewed  us  the  place  where  two  Orange-trees  of  Marble 
‘  had  flood,  which  being  taken  thence  to  be  carried  to  Conflantinople,  the  veffel  mifcamed  with 
■  them-  The  Roof  ov“  the  A'tar  and  Choir,  added  to  the  Temple  by  the  Greeks,  hath  the 
‘  Pldiure  of  tlle  Ho,f  Virgin  on  it,  of  Mofaic  work,  left  yet  by  the  Turks.— This  Temple  was 
1  coccred  nntwardly  with  great  Planks  of  Stone,  of  which  feme  are  fallen  down,  and  are  to  be 
‘  fee n  in  the  Mofque  (e).” 


Thus  far  Sir  George  Wheler,  who  has  copied  this  account  from  Dr.  Spon,  and  added  to  it 
feme  mi  flakes  of  his  own,  which  I  have  omitted.  Dr.  Spon  tells  us  the  meafures  were  taken  in 
French  feet;  therefore  reckoning  the  diameters  of  the  Columns  5.^L  fuch  feet,  the  extent  of  the 
Front  between  the  outer  furfaces  of  the  angular  Columns,  reduced  to  Englilh  meafure,  will  be 
found  nearly  10a  feet  two  inches,  that  of  the  fide  22J  feet  10}  inches.  But  meafures  obtained 
by  girting  the  circumferences  of  Columns  are  little  to  be  depended  on. 

In  the  year  1687  Athens  was  befieged  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  command  of  the  Proveditofe 
Morofini  and  Count  Koningfmark;  when  an  unlucky  bomb,  falling  on  this  admirable  Strudure  re- 
duced  it  to  the  ftate  in  which  we  faw  it. 


In  out  way  to  it  from  the  City,  we  paffed  by  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  came  to  the  Pro- 
pylaia,  which  are  miferably  mined,  and  thence  through  a  flteet  of  fcattered  houfes  to  the  weliern 
Front  of  the  Temple,  the  Majeflic  appearance  of  which  cannot  eafily  be  defcribed. 

On  this  Front  the  Walls  with  their  Ant®,  and  all  the  Columns  of  the  Portico,  with  their  Enta¬ 
blature  and  Pediment,  are  Handing;  and  the  Architeaure  has  fuffered  little;  but  the  fculptures  in 
the  Metopes,  and  the  Figures  in  the  Pediment,  are  defaced  and  ruined. 

The  Columns  of  the  Portico  Hand  on  a  Pavement,  raifed  three  fleps  above  the  ground;  and 
there  are  two  more  from  the  Portico  to  the  Pronkus  (or  father  Pofticus,  for  the  Pronius  was 
in  reality  at  the  oppofite  Front) ;  from  this  there  is  another  ftep,  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
height,  into  the  Temple;  fo  inconfiderable  a  rife  has  occafloned  this  ftep  to  remain  hitherto  unno- 
ticed. 


The  infide  of  the  Temple  was  divided  by  a  crofs  wall;  and  the  leffer  divifion,  the  Pavement  of 
which  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  little  ftep  laft  mentioned,  is  the  part  into  which  you  firft  enter - 
Wheler  and  Spon  have  called  it  improperly  the  Pronaus. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  Opifthodomus,  where  the  public  Treafure  was  kept.  Here  the  Co¬ 
lumns,  mentioned  by  thofe  travellers,  are  no  longer  remaining;  but  part  of  the  rude  Mafs,  faid  to 
have  been  erefted  by  a  Kiflar-Aga,  is  ftill  to  he  feen.  Hence  you  pafs  into  the  greater  divifion;  at 
the  weftern  end  of  which,  and  on  both  the  fides,  the  pavement  of  the  Opifthodomus  is  continued  on 
the  fame  level,  to  about  15  feet  from  the  Walls,  enclofing  an  area  funk  a  little  more  than  an  inch 

(e)  Wheler**  Journey  into  Greece,  from  p.  360.  to  p.  364. 

below 
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below  It.  Near  the  edge  of  the  little  ftep  down  into  this  area  are  hill  to  be  feen,  diftinclly 
traced,  certain  circles;  on  thefe  doubtlefs  the  Columns  of  the  Periftyle  were  placed,  which  fup- 
ported  ■  the  Galleries  mentioned  by  Wheler;  at  prefent  not  only  thofe  Galleries  are  entirely  de- 
ftroyed,  but  the  Walls  of  this  part,  with  fourteen  of  the  Columns  of  the  Peripteros,  are  no  longer 
(landing ;  and  the  Pavement  is  ftrewed  with  pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  of  which  are  very  large, 
and  all  of  them  of  excellent  workmanfhip. 

In  this  divifion  flood  the  famous  datue  of  Minerva,  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Phidias. 
Paufanias  fays,  it  was  (landing  eredt,  her  garment  reaching  to  her  feet;  (he  had  a  helmet  on,  and  a 
Medufa’s  head  on  her  bread;  in  one  hand  (he  held  a  fpear,  and  on  the  other  dood  a  Vidory  of 
about  four  cubits  high.  Pliny  tells  us  the  datue  was  twenty-fix  cubits  high,  in  which  he  perhaps 
included  the  pededal;  whereon  they  both  fay,  the  birth  of  Pandora  was  reprefented  (j ).  We  are 
not  told  whether  the  ivory  was  painted  ;  but  by  what  Strabo  fays,  that  Pantasnus,  the  brother  or 
nephew  of  Phidias,  aflifted  him  in  colouring  the  datue  of  Jupiter  at  Elis,  which  was  likewife  of  Ivory 
and  gold,  it  probably  was  (g).  The  reafon  why  ivory  was  ufed  in  datues  of  this  kind,  rather  than 
wood,  feems  not  to  have  been  on  account  of  its  colour,  but  becaufe  wood  is  apt  to  crack,  and  to 
be  dedroyed  by  worms:  For  ivory  is  not  of  an  uniform  colour,  being  yellow  near  the  outfide  of  the 
tooth,  and  white  in  the  middle;  it  therefore  would  require  painting  on  that  account,  and  likewife 
to  hide  the  joinings  of  the  pieces. 

Thucydides  fays,  the  gold  about  it  weighed  40  talents  (5),  which,  according  to  the  value 
of  Gold  at  that  time,  was  worth  above  1 20,000 1.  derling.  Lachares  dript  it  off  about  130  years 
after  the  death  of  Pericles  (ij,  and  we  do  not  read  that  it  was  ever  replaced. 

The  Eadern  front  of  this  Temple  hath  differed  more  than  the  Wedern ;  all  the  Walls  and  five 
of  the  Columns  of  the  Pronaus  are  down;  but  the  eight  Columns  in  front,  with  their  Entablature, 
remain  pretty  entire  in  their  original  fituation,  though  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Pediment  is 
wanting. 

The  Metopes  on  the  South  fide  were  adorned  with  fculptures  in  Alto-relievo  of  Centaurs  and 
Lapitha;,  feveral  of  which  are  not  yet  entirely  defaced. 

The  outfide  of  the  Cell  was  furrounded  at  the  top  with  a  continued  Freeze  of  about  three  feet 
four  inches  deep,  reprefenting  the  panathenai’c  pomp  or  proceffion,  in  Baffo-relievo ;  part  of  which 
was  copied  by  a  young  Flemifh  Painter,  employed  by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel  in  the  year  1674; 
two  or  three  of  whofe  drawings  are  reprefented  in  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities  (k). 

Paufanias  gives  but  a  tranfient  account  of  this  Temple;  nor  does  he  fay  whether  Adrian  repaired 
it ;  though  his  datue,  and  that  of  his  emprefs  Sabina  in  the  Wedern  Pediment,  have  occafioned  a 
doubt  whether  the  Sculptures  in  both  were  not  put  up  by  him.  Wheler  and  Spon  were  of  this 
opinion,  and  fay  they  were  whiter  than  the  reft  of  the  building;  the  Statue  of  Antinous,  now  re¬ 
maining  at  Rome,  may  be  thought  a  proof,  that  there  were  Artifts  in  his  time  capable  of  executing 
them;  but  this  whitenefs  is  no  proof  that  they  were  more  modern  than  the  Temple,  for  they  might 


(f)  Paufanias  Attic,  c.  xxiv.  p.  58,  &  Plinii  Nat.  Hill.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5.  Panteenus  the  Painter  afftfted  Phidias  in  JiniJhing  the  Statue,  by  beautifying 
where  for  “  Ibi  dii  funt  triginta  numero  nafeentes,"  perhaps  we  fliould  read,  it  with  colours.  See  alfo  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  1.  xxxv.  c,  8. 

“  Ibi  dii  funt  porrigentes  munera  nafeenti.”  See  Hcfiod,  “Spy.  ^  ip.  ver.  81.  ^  Thucyd'des  1  §  1 

(g)  mton  J!  rnyin^-.  rif  tali.)  n*>1<*i>&  o  opfj  Ti  T»>  li  |o«>a  xokntiiw  fjj  paufan,  in  Attic.  C.  XXV.  p.  6l. 

J. i  tsi  t it  xgapirm  ufojii inr.  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  354. 

1  (kj  L’Antiquite  explique,  vol.  III. 

be 


called  the  Parthenon  and  HecatompedoH%  t? 

fo  made  of  4  whiter  Marble;  and  the  heads  of  Hadrian  and  Sabina  might  6e  put  dn  two  of  the 
ancient  figures  which  was  no  uncommon  praffice  among  the  Romans.  And  if  we  may  give  credit 
tb  Plwarch,  the  buildings  of  Pericles  were  not  in  the  leaf)  impaired  by  age  in  his  time  (/),  thcre- 

uA  SJTP  e  COllId  "0t  Want  3ny  mMerkl  rCPa!rs  in  thi  reiSn  of  Hadrian;  unlefs  the  damage 
the  Opifthodomus  once  fuffered  by  fire,  for  which,  Dettidfthenes  tells  us,  not  only  the  Treafurers  of 
the  Goddefs  but  I.kewife  thofe  of  the  other  Gods;  We  re  imprilbned  j»,  had  remained  fo  long  uni 
repaired,  which  is  not  probable; 

I  have  laid  that  the  lefler  divifiofi  Of  the  Tefnple  was  called  the  Opifthodomus,  white  the  public 
treafure  was  kept.  Thucydides  tells  us  it  was  kept  in  the  Acropolis;  and  having  reckoned  up  what 
it  amounted  to,  he  fays,  “  the  riches  out  of  the  other  Temples  may  likmife  he  ufed  („);  which  implies, 
that  the  treafure  he  had  been  fpeaking  of  was  kept  in  a  Temple.  AriftophaneS  places  Plutus, 
the  God  of  Riches,  in  the  Opifthodomus  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  (o).  His  Scboliaft,  indeed,  fays[ 
that  tins  was  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias;  which  is  a  miftake;  for  that  Temple  had  only  a  Angle 
Cell  as  will  appear  hereafter;  nor  could  it  be  the  Temple  meant  by  Thucydides,  fince  it  was  not 
fimlhed  till  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  as  appears  by  the  Infcription  brought  from  Athens  at  the 
expence  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.  Demofthenes  calls  the  Treafury  Opifthodomus  (p),  which  pro¬ 
perly  figmfied  the  back  of  a  Temple  (y);  and  Hefychius,  Harpocration,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologift(r); 
agree  that  the  Athenian  Treafury  was  in  the  Opifthodomus  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  which  could 
be  no  other  than  this. 

The  rnd,  ivtK,  dnd  vth  marbles,  in  the  fecond  part  of  Dr.  Chandler’s  Infcriptions,  are  regifters 
of  the  Delivery  of  Donations  in  this  Temple,  by  the  Treafurers,  to  their  fucceffors  in  office.  The 
md  and  lvth  were  found  among  its  ruins.  It  is  called  Hecatompedon  in  both,  and  its  Opiltho- 
domus  is  exprefsly  Mentioned  in  the  latter.  The  vth  calls  it  Parthenon. 

There  is  a  paffiage  in  Vitruvius,-  which  if  it  relates  to  this  Temple,  as  I  am  perfuaded  it  does9; 
tvould  prove  it  to  have  been  an  Hypjethros;  that  Author  fays,  “  The  Hypathros  has  ten  columns  in 
“  the  P rondos  ancl  Pojiicus,  in  all  other  refpeSis  it  is  like  the  Dipteros ;  within ,  it  has  two  rows  of 
“  Columns ,  one  above  the  other ,  at  a  dijlance  from  the  wall ;  fo  that  you  may  pa/s  round  it  as  .  in 

the  Portico  of  Peri/yles ;  but  in  the  middle,  it  is  open  to  the  Jky  without  a  Roof  the  entrance  is  at 

each  end ,  by  doors  in  the  Pronaos  and  the  Po/icus.  There  is  no  example  of  this  at  Rome,  but  at 
“  Athens  an  OSlaftyle,  and  in  the  Olympian  Temple  (s)P 

I  (hall  now  remark  the  particulars  in  which  the  Parthenon  agrees  with  what  Vitrtrvius  hath 
here  delivered. 


The  defcription  I  have  quoted  from  Wheler,  ffiews  that  this  Temple,  when  he  faw  it,  had  within 
the  Cell  on  each  fide,  two  rows  of  Columns  one  above  the  other,  handing  at  a  di  (lance  from  the 
Wallj  the  decorations  on  the  Eaftern  front,  prove  the  principal  Entrance  to  have  been  originally 


(l)  Plutarch  in  Pericle,  p.  3^2.  Edit.  Bryani. 

(m)  Demofthenes,  c.  Timocratem,  p.  467.  n.  216.  Edit.'Paris,  1570, 
Where  fee  the  Scholiaft. 

(”)  Thucydides,  l‘.  h.  §,  &i*r&  itf,.  *r.x. 

(0)  Arift.  Plutus,  v.  1194. 

(p)  Demofthenes,  n.{i  p.98.  n.  21.  tc  c.Titnocrat.  p.  467.  a.  216. 

(q)  Jul.  Pollux,  1.  1.  c.T.  §.  6. 

(r)  In  the  word  ’omMiofus. 

(s)  Hypmthros  vero  decaftylos  eft  in  Prbnao  et  Poftico :  reliqua  omnia 
eadem  habet  qua  Dipteros,  fed  interior^  parte  columnas  in  altirudine  dtr- 
plices  remotas  a  parietibus  ad  circuitionem,  ut  porticus  periftyliorum : 
luediura  autem  fub  divoeft  fine  tefto,  aditus  que  valvarum  ex  utraque  parte 

Voi.  Hv 


in  pronto  &  poftico.  Hujus  autem  exemplar  Roma  non  eft,  fed  Athenii 
oiftaftyloS,  et  in  Templo  Olympio.  Vitr.  1.  iii.  c.  1. 

The  edition  of  Jocundus,  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  l^ii,  is,  I 
think,  the  firft  printed  copy  in  Which  Templo  Olympio  is  changed  for 
Templo  Jovis  Olympii-,  and  Philander  is  the  firft  who  has  omitted  the  con- 
juniftion  et,  and  by  that  means  refers  to  one  temple  only,  what  in  tli« 
preceding  editions  Vitruvius  evidently  applies  to  two. 

Three  Manufcripti  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  another  in  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  and  the  Arundelian  Manufcript  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Society,  all  which  I  have  confulted;  and  two  in  the  Vatican  cited  by  the 
Marchefe  Galiani,  all  read  Templo  Olympio ;■  as  do,'  I  think,  all  the  editions 
before  Jocundus, 

placed' 
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placed  there;  though  k  was  raoft  probably  clofed  by  the  Greek  Chriftians,  becaufe  otherwlfe  they 
could  not  have  placed  their  Communion  Table  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  Temple,  a  cuflom  they  always 
rellgipufly  obferve  ;  it  is  likewife  evident,  that  the  Door  we  now  fee  in  the  Weftern  front,  was 
originally  there,  for  the  threlhold  or  ftep  into  it  Hill  remains;  and  thus  far  the  conftrudion  of 
this  Temple  agrees  with  what  Vitruvius  has  delivered,  and  favors  my  opinion.  It  is  true  the  Roof 
with  which  it  was  completely  covered,  when  Wheler  and  Spon,  and  other  Travellers,  examined  it, 
may  feem  to  furnifli  a  plaufible  objeftion  to  what  I  have  here  advanced ;  but  as  great  additions 
and  alterations  have  certainly  been  made,  to  adapt  it  to  the  performance  of  the  numerous  ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  ritual,  and  the  pompous  fun&ions  of  the  Archbifhop  and  his  attendant  Clergy,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  the  Roof  was  completed  at  the  fame  time;  and  this  fuppofition  will  acquire 
additional  fupport,  when  we  confider  that  the  fpace  between  the  Columns  did  not  much  exceed  thirty 
feet,  and  mull  have  been  covered  in,  before  it  was  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  Chriflian  Congregation; 
and  that  this  work  would  not  have  been  of  a  more  expenfive  kind,  nor  have  required  greater  fkill  in 
the  execution,  than  the  alterations  which  Wheler  and  Spon  inform  us  were  made  in  the  Eaftern 
end  (/). 

Another  obje&ion  may  be  deduced  from  what  Vitruvius  himfelf  has  faid,  (Book  IV.  Chap.  7.) 
where  enumerating  feveral  deviations  from  the  ufual  form  of  Temples,  he  tells  us,  “  "Temples  are 
“  alfo  built  of  other  kinds ,  ordered  •with  the  fame  proportions ,  but  differently  difpofed,  as  that  of  Cajlor 
“  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  that  of  Vejovis  between  the  two  groves ;  alfo,  but  more  ingenioujly , 
«  that  of  Diana  Nemorenfs,  with  columns  added  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  Jhoulders  of  the  P rondos ; 
“  but  this  kind  of  Temple,  like  that  of  Cafor  in  the  Circus,  was  firfi  eretted  in  the  Fortrefs  of  Athens 
“  to  Minerva,  &c.  («). 

Vitruvius  having  already  told  us,  that  there  was  no  Hypajthros  at  Rome,  feems,  by  remarking 
the  fimilarity  between  thofe  Temples  he  has  here  enumerated,  and  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropo¬ 
lis,  to  furnifh  a  proof  that  the  latter  was  not  an  Hypasthros ;  but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this 
place  he  is  treating  of  the  difpofition  of  the  external  Columns  only. 

It  appears  extraordinary,  that  in  the  account  Vitruvius  has  given  of  the  Hypsthros,  the  exam¬ 
ples  he  produces  are  exceptions  to  his  dodtrine;  but  we  may  be  the  lefs  furprifed  at  it,  as  the  fame 
unufual  proceeding  occurs  in  his  account  of  the  Peripteros;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  an  Hypsethros, 
having  eight  Columns  in  Front,  differs  from  one  having  ten,  only  in  this  particular,  that  the 
exterior  Columns  form  a  Peripteros  inftead  of  a  Dipteros,  round  the  Cell  of  the  Temple;  as  the 
Marquis  Galiani  hath  well  obferved  in  his  comment  on  this  place  (x). 

Hitherto  my  remarks  on  what  Vitruvius  has  faid  concerning  this  fpecies  of  Temple,  regard  only 
that  part  of  it  which,  I  fuppofe,  relates  to  the  Parthenon;  but  I  find  myfelf  obliged  to  add  fome 
farther  remarks  on  that  paffage,  on  account  of  an  error  I  have  committed  in  the  fifth  Chapter  of 


(t)  The  following  extraft  of  a  letter  will  affift  us  in  this  difquifition: 
it  was  written  by  a  Captain  in  the  Venetian  army,  who  was  prefent  at 
the  liege  and  the  furrender  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  year  1687  and  1688. 

“  Era  dettoTempio  in  forma  diParallelogrammo:  lc  mura  tutte  com¬ 
er  poftedi  famofiflimo  marmo  bianco, lecolonncche  l’accompanavano erano 
“  al  numcro  di  60,  fopra  le  quali  pofava  un  Ciclo  di  grandiffima  mole;  in 
«  alcuni  luoghi  per  ornamento,  vi  erano  alcune  cupole  le  di  cui  eftremita 
«  fi  componevano  di  mattoni  a  mufaico,  in  una  di  quelle  cadde  la  bomba.” 
Letlere  memoiabile  di  Bulifone,  raccolta  feconda,  p.  86. 

The  Cupolas  here  mentioned  fufficiently  prove,  that  this  deling  of  the 
Parthenon  was  no  part  of  the  original  Temple,  but  that  it  was  the  work 
of  more  modern  Greeks ;  for  thus  they  decorated  the  Church  of  S"  Sophia 
at  Conftantinople,  and  many  other  churches  built  by  them  during  the 
time  of  the  Conllantinopolitan  Emperors. 


(u)  Item  generibus  aliis  conllituuntur  AEdes,  ex  iifdem  fymmetriis 
ordinata,  &  alio  genere  difpolitiones  habentes ;  uti  eft  Caftoris  in  circo 
Flaminio,  et  inter  duos  Lucos  Vejovis.  Item  argutius  nemori  Diana?, 
columnis  adjeflis  dextra  &  liniftra  ad  humeros  Pronai.  Hoc  autem 
genere  prima  fa&a  eft  a:des,  uti  eft  Caftoris  in  circo,  Athenis  in  arce 
Minerva;,  &c.  Vitr.  1.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  158. 

(x)  Bifogna  che  quefto  Tempio  (1’Hypetro  in  Atene  di  otto  colonne) 
non  foffe  Diptero,  cioe  con  doppio  colonnato  attorno,  ma  Monoptero,  o 
come  egli  ha  detto  Periptero.  Vitr.  1.  iii.  cap.  1.  p.  102.  n.  6. 

“  The  Temple  (the  hypsthros  of  eight  columns  at  Athens)  could  not  have 
been  a  Dipteros,  that  is,  with  a  double  range  of  columns  about  it,  but  a  Mo- 
noptfros,  or,  as  he  (Vitruvius)  calls  it,  a  Peripteros. 


called  the  Parthenon  and  Hecatompedon. 


our  firft  Volume  which  treat,  of  a  ruin  fuppofed  by  me  to  have  been  the  Poikite.  Wheler  and 
Spon  have  called  it  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympic,;  and  Monfieur  Le  Roy  ha,  followed  them 

LenfiniT  "f  W  »  ““V  ffi,ftakeS'  1  have  ther!:  A*™”.  that  neither  the  fituation  nor  the 
dtmenfions  of  thr,  Ruin  anfwer  to  what  the  Ancients  have  delivered  concerning  the  Temple  of 

T  wa  'led  h’  K  h^.,,na^ertent,y  ™  “  Oaaftyle,  when  it  certainly  was  a  Decaftyle. 
I  was  led  mto  this  error  by  Philander,  and  thofe  Editors  of  Vitruvius,  who  fince  his  time  have,  as 
before  obferved,  followed  h,s  conjeaural  emendation!  and  who,  inftead  of,  “  But  an  oaaftyle 

“  Ju^OlympiuT-*6  0l7mpian  TemPle’”  rcad>  “  But  Oaaftyle  at  Athens  in  the  Temple  of 

The  Plan  of  the  Athenian  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which  I  lhall  give  at  the  end  of  this 
'hapi ter,  will  (hew  that  it  was  a  Decaftyle,  and  therefore  could  not  poffibly  be  that  meant  bv  Vi¬ 
truvius  but  fome  other;  how  then  are  we  to  underftand  him?  I  (hall  venture  to  fuppofe,  that  it 
is  the  Olympian  Temple,  in  the  territory  of  Elis,  he  has  here  mentioned  ;  i,  was  of  great  magni¬ 
ficence  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  there,  and  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  from  every 
part  of  Greece  attended  their  folemmzation.  It  ferns  to  have  been  eredled  immediately  after  the 
Parthenon,  at  a  time  when  the  (Indy  of  Architeflure  was  highly  cultivated,  and  therefore,  might 
well  deferve  to  be  cited  as  an  example  by  Vitruvius. 


Paufanias  has  given  a  more  particular  defcription  of  this  Temple,  than  of  any  other  he  had  fen- 
he  fays  it  was  a  Doric  ftruflure,  that  it  was  68  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  Pedil 
ment,  and  that  the  breadth  was  95  fet  (y);  whence  it  is  evident,  there  could  not  have  been 
more  than  eight  Columns  in  its  Front;  for,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Entablature  and  Pediment  occupied 
two-fifths  of  its  height,  as  in  the  Parthenon  they  nearly  do,  the  Columns  being  of  Doric  propor- 
tion,  mud  have  been  more  than  fix  feet  In  diameter,  and  eight  fuch  Columns  would  not  have 
left  more  than  feven  fet  for  each  Inter-columniation. 

The  fame  Author,  continuing  his  account,  defcribes  the  two  Doors,  one  in  the  PronSos,  and 
the  other  in  the  Pofticus;  and  tells  us  that  there  were,  within  the  Cell,  Columns  which  fupported 
lofty  Porticos,  through  which  you  faffed  on  to  the  image' of  the  God  :  this,  like  that  of  Minerva 
m  the  Parthenon,  was  of  a  Coloflkl  fize,  and  made  of  Ivory  and  Gold  by  the  fame  great  Artift. 
Thefe  circumftances  anfwer  to  the  defcription  Vitruvius  hath  given  of  the  Hypaithros:  there  is 
however  one  particular  mentioned  by  Strabo,  which  may  appear  to  contradift  this  opinion;  he  fays 
tins  Statue  of  Jupiter  was  of  fo  great  a  magnitude,  that  though  he  was  reprefented  fitting,  he  almoft 
touched  the  Roof,  and  it  femed  if  he  were  to  rife,  he  would  uncover  the  Temple,  which,  he 
adds,  was  of  the  ampleft  dimenfions  (z). 

Hence,  indeed,  it  is  plain,  that  the  Statue  was  under  cover;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  fo  mag- 
nificentand  coftly  a  work,  compofed  of  Ivory  and  Gold,  and  delicately  painted,  was  expofed  in  the 
open  air  to  all  the  varieties  of  weather.  Yet  thofe  who  Would  contend,  that  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens,  and  not  that  at  Elis,  is  the  Hypsthros  which  Vitruvius  meant  to  exemplify,  will 
be  under  the  fame  difficulty;  for  Paufanias  informs  us,  a  Coloffal  Statue  of  the  God,  formed  like- 
wife  of  Ivory  and  Gold,  was  placed  in  it  (a).  We  moll  therefore  allow,  that  in  Temples  of  this 
kind  fome  effeaual  coveting  was  contrived  to  (belter  fuch  Statues  from  duft,  fun,  and  rain;  though 
we  are  no  where  told,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  afeertain,  the  precife  manner  in  which  this  was  effeted. 

It  mud  be  obferved  however,  that  the  Periftyle,  or  internal  Colonnade,  fupported  a  Roof 
which  (heltered  great  part  of  the  Area  of  the  Cell,  and  ferns  to  have  projefled  over  the  Statue; 
this  perhaps  was  the  Roof,  which  Strabo  thought  would  have  been  in  danger,  if  Jupiter  had 


rifeo 


(y)  Paufanias  Eliac.  Prior  !.  v.  cap.  x.  p.  398.  Edit.  Khunii. 
(ej  Paufanias,  1.  i.  c.  18.  p.  42. 


(%)  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  353, 
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Of  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 

rifen  from  his  feat.  And  may  we  not  conjecture,  that  the  Peplus  of  Minerva  ( b)t  in  the  Parthenon^ 
and  the  Parapetafma  of  Jupiter  (c)  Olympius  in  Elis,  mentioned  by  Paufanias  in  his  defcription  of 
that  Temple,  were  each  of  them  fufpended  in  their  refpedtive  iituations,  fo  as  to  afford  the  requifite 
fhade  or  fhelter  to  thofe  raoft  celebrated  ftatues. 

Thus  I  have  faid  what  has  occurred  to  me  on  the  fubjedt  of  Temples  without  continued  Roofs,  and 
with  only  eight  Columns  in  Front;  of  which  kind  both  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Olypieum 
at  fclis,  two  of  the  moft  celebrated  Temples  in  Greece,  feem  to  have  been.  And  if  I  am  right  in 
my  conjectures  concerning  them,  might  not  Vitruvius  think  himfelf  obliged  to  acquaint  his 
reader  with  thefe  exceptions  to  his  general  dodtrine? 

The  name  of  this  Temple  (Hecatompedon)  implying  that  it  extended  a  hundred  feet,  led  me  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  meafure  of  the  Attic  Foot.  For  which  purpofe  I  compared  the  length  of  the  lower  Step 
in  front,  with  its  length  on  the  fide,  and  found  them  incommenfurable;  neither  were  the  front  and  fide 
lengths  of  the  ftep  above  it  commenfurable  with  each  other.  But  the  third  Step,  on  which  the  Columns 
of  the  Portico  ftand,  meafured  ioi  feet  i-^  inchEnglifli  in  front,  and  227  feet  7^  inch  on  each  fide, 


which  are  fo  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
inch  lefs,  it  would  have  been  deficient  of  it. 

(b)  Meurfius  has  collefted  from  ancient  Authors  many  particulars 
concerning  this  Peplus  :  See  his  Ponathenaica,  and  Reliquia  Att,  & c.  It  was 
the  work  of  young  virgins  felefled  from  the  beft  families  in  Athens,  over 
whom  two  of  the  principal,  called  Amphora,  were  lupcrintendents.  (See  a 
plate  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter,  and  likewife  the  tail-piece  at  the  end  of  it). 

It  was  a  principal  ornament  of  the  Panathenaic  feftival;  on  it  was  em¬ 
broidered  the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants;  amongft  the  Gods  was  Jupi¬ 
ter  hurling  his  Thunderbolts  againft  that  rebellious  crew,  and  Minerva 
fcated  in  her  Chariot  appeared  the  vanquilher  of  Typhon  or  Enceladus. 
(See  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  A£t  of  the  Hecuba).  The  names 
of  thofe  Athenians  who  had  been  eminent  for  military  virtue,  were  alfo 
embroidered  on  it.  When  the  feftival  was  celebrated,  this  Peplus  was 
brought  from  the  Acropolis,  where  it  had  been  worked,  down  into  the 
City ;  it  was  then  difplayed  and  fufpended  as  a  fail  to  the  fhip,  which,  on 
that  day,  attended  by  a  numerous  and  fplendid  proceflion,  was  conducted 
through  the  Ceramicus  and  other  principal  ftreets,  till  it  had  made  the 
circuit  of  the  Acropolis;  the  Peplus  was  then  carried  up  to  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  and  there  confecrated  to  Minerva.  That  it  did  not  ferve  to 
clothe  or  envelope  the  ftatue  of  the  Goddefs,  but  to  hang  over  it,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  Pollux  has  obferved  on  this  word  :  nfavioc,  M*na  >oi  ra  opum. 

Hlv\m  b'  W'  hwXo3»  re.  ^on.  ut  b'C<x\  ti  xal  isnCtXXcSx i.  Sri  Ire 

TixfMjsxir’  urns  be  ten  to;  aWrot.-  vfirXw.  J.  Poll.  1.  vii.  c.  13.  “  Peplus,  a 
“  garment  and  the  like,  the  ufe  of  it  is  two-fold,  to  wear  as  a  garment,  or  to 
“  cover  fomethingi  that  it  fignifies  a  covering,  we  may  conclude  from  the  Pepli 
“  of  Minerva."  Had  the  Peplus  been  intended  to'  clothe  the  ftatue,  or  to 
hang  before  it  like  a  curtain,  Pollux  would  not  have  ufed  the  words 
and  therefore  it  mull  have  been  intended  to  hang 

above  it  as  an  awning  to  keep  off  the  duft;  and  if  the  Temple  was  an 
Hypxthros,  to  preferve  it  from  She  weather.  Homer  likewife  ufes  Peplus 
in  the  fame  fenfe,  when  Pandarus  tells  i£neas  he  had  left  his  Chariots  at 
home  covered  with  Pepli.  Iliad  E.  ver.  194.  But  it  no  where  appears 
more  clearly,  than  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  Ion  of  Euripides, 
that  the  word  Peplus  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fignify  a  covering,  or  what  in 
our  fea-phrafe  is  called  an  awning,  fpread  over  an  open  fpace  to  keep  off 
the  fun.  For  the  better  underftanding  of  this  pafliige,  it  feems  not  amifs 
to  premife,  that  Xu  thus,  induced  by  the  anfwcr  of  the  Oracle  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Ion  for  his  fon,  prepares  to  go'  from  Delphi  to  the  top  of  Parnaffus, 
and  there,  grateful  for  the  drfeovery,  offer  a  facrificcto  Bacchus.  Before 
his  departure  he  commands  Ion  to  ereft  a  tent-,  and  therein  fcaft,  during 
his  abfence,  what  friends  remain  at  Delphi-. 

S  JS  na.fe; 

Sif»r  Ji  m.iSoZa;  crn>i>M^«T«» 

OfSoraTBn  ixia  p\o y&s 
K«ai(  Sri  irfis  piVa; 

ut  ah  srf is  TiXrVTM-as  ftoi,  &C. 

Inflant  at  his  bcheft  the  pious  youth 
Uprears  th’  enclofure  of  the  ample  tent. 

Fram'd  to  exclude  the  fun’s  meridian  blaze. 

Or  the  mild  fplcndor  of  his  parting  Ray. 

£  No  wall  he  rais’d ;  the  neighb’ring  woods  afford 
Supporters  apt,  without  the  mafon’s  aid. 

Rang’d  in  right  lines,  the  numerous  ftakes  extend 
la  length  a  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  a  hundred  ; 


225,  that,  had  the  greater  meafure  been  ~  of  an 

Enclofing,  as  the  fkilful  fay,  a  fquare 
10  Of  full  ten  thoufand  feet;  in  which  to  feaft 
All  Delphi,  he  prepares  the  genial  board. 

Then  from  the  treas'ry  of  the  God  he  takes  1 

The  confecrated  tap’ftry,  fplendid  woof! 

To  clothe  with  grateful  fhade  the  wondrous  feene, 

15  Firft  o’er  the  roof  he  fpreads  the  ikirted  Peplus 
(The  Ikirts  on  ev’ry  fide  hang  waving  down). 

Spoil  of  the  Amazons,  the  Votive  gift. 

That  Hercules,  heroic  fon  of  Jove, 

Return’d  from  conqueft,  offer’d  to  Apollo. 

20  On  this  rich  produce  of  the  loom  are  wrought 
The  Heav’ns,  within  whofc  fpacious  azure  round 
The  num’rous  hoft  of  ftars  colleflive  fhine  ; 

His  courfers  there,  down  to  his  weftern  goal 
The  Sun'  has  driven;  his  laft  expiring  beams 
25  Draw  forth  the  radiant  light  of  Hefperus ; 

In  fable  ftole  Night  urges  on  amain 

With  flacken’d  reins  her  ftceds  and  dulky  car; 

The  Conftellations  on  their  fwarthy  queen 
Attend ;  there  thro’  the  mid  heav'ns  win  their  way 
30  The  Pleiades ;  his  fword  Orion  grafps ; 

Above  them  fhines  the  Bear,  circling  around 
Hcav’n’s  golden  axis ;  while  the  full-orb’d  Moon, 

That  halves  the  varying  months,  darts  from  on  high 
Her  grateful  fplcndor ;  there  the  Hyades, 

35  To  mariners  unerring  well  known  fign. 

Appear;  and  glowing  in  the  eaft  Aurora 
The  harbinger  of  day,  that  from  the  (ky 
Chafes  night’s  glittering  train. 

Ion,  Aft  the  IV th,  Scene  the  Iff. 

Here  we  fee,  without  a  comment,  the  ufe  to  which  this  fpccies  of  the 
Peplus  was  applied,  and  the  magnificence  with  which  it  wis  fupjiofed  it'might 
befometimes  adorned.  I  muft  neverthelefs  add,  that  akhough  the  defcription 
I  have  quoted  may  appear  to  us  at  firft  fight,  flrangers  as  we  are  to  this 
fumptuous  kind  of  apparatus,  to  be  merely  a  licentious  fiflion  of  the 
Poet,  it  muft  have  had  a  different  effeft,  when  recited  to  an  Athenian 
audience,  accuftomcd  to  view  with  delight  the  decorations  wrought  on 
the  Peplus  they  confecrated  to  Minerva,  and'  fufpended  in  the  Parthenon. 

(c)  This  Parapetafma  Paufanias  informs  us(l.v.  p.  405.)  was  a  magnificent 
purple  veil,  the  offering  of  King  Antiochus ;  it  either  hung  down  from  the 
Roof  of  the  T  emple,  and  was  fpread  before  the  Statue,  or  it  covered  the  open 
fpace  of  the  Hypxthros.  The  Romaifs  had  Velaria  llretched  aloft  over  their 
Theatres  and  Amphitheatres,  they  were  extended  over  a  much  larger 
fpace  than  the  aperture  of  an  Hypxthros ;  and  we  find  the  purple  Velarium, 
which  Nero  fpread  over  the  Theatre,  is  called  Parapetafmata  by  Xiphi- 
lin !  on  it,  he  fays,  Neso  reprefented  a  Heaven  fpangled  with  ftars,  and 
his  own' portrait  in  the  middle,  figured  like  Apollo  driving, his  Chariot; 
taking  the  idea  perhaps  (as  Euripides  feems  to  have  done  before  him) 
from  the  Pepli,  or  the  Parapetafmata,  that  were  fufpended  in  feme  of  the 
Grecian  Temples. 


Thefs 


called  the  Parthenon,  and  Hecatompedon.  ^ 

Thefc  meafurcs  were  taken  from  a  brafs  fcale  of  three  feet,  divided  by  that  eminent  Artift  Mr. 
John  Bird,  whofe  works  are  known  all  over  Europe. 

The  front  meafure  give  an  Attic  Foot  of  I  M3  7  London  inches  and  decimals;  the  fide  meafure 
one  of  12,138. 

Hence  the  Roman  foot,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  to  the  Attic  in  the  proportion  of  600 
to  2  5  (  ) >  or  of  24  to  25,  will  be  found  to  be  11,651  London  inches  and  decimals,  or  971  fuch 
parts,  as  the  London  foot  contains  1000,  which  does  not  fenfibly  differ  from  what  has  been 
determined  by  other  methods  (e). 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter  without  mentioning,  that  while  I  meafured  the  Steps  of  this 
Portico,  I  obferved  the  blocks  of  Marble,  of  which  they  are  compofed,  appeared  to  be  united  and 
grown  together,  on  their  contiguous  edges,  the  whole  height  of  the  ftep;  and  this  apparent  junc¬ 
tion  continued  to  fome  diftance  within  the  Portico.  To  latisfy  myfelf  in  this  particular,  I  traced 
the  joint  till  no  doubt  remained  of  the  reparation;  then  returning  to  the  edge  of  the  Step,  I  broke 
off  a  piece  acrofs  the  joint  with  a  hammer,  which  verified  my  conjeSure;  for  in  the  piece  thus 
broken  off,  one  half  of  which  was  part  of  one  block,  and  the  other,  part  of  the  block  next  to  it, 
the  two  parts  adhered  together  as  firmly  as  if  they  had  never  been  feparate. 

Other  inftances  of  this  coalition  we  meet  with,  which  were  always  as  here,  in  the  perpendicular 
joint,  never  in  the  horizontal. 


PLATE  I. 

A  View  of  the  Eaflern  Portico  of  the  Parthenon . 

THIS  Front  was  more  injured  by  the  explofion  of  the  powder,  which  happened  during  the 
Siege  already  mentioned,  than  the  Front  facing  the  Weft,  for  here  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pediment  is  wanting.  In  the  fpace  between  the  Columns  is  feen  the  prefent  Mofchea,  built  within 
the  area  of  the  Parthenon. 


PLATE  II. 


Phe  Plan  of  the  Parthenon. 

A.  A.  The  Eaftern  front,  in  which  was  the  principal  entrance. 

B.  The  Pronaus. — In  this  the  difpofition  of  the  Columns  may  help  us  to  explain  an  obfcure 
paffage  of  Vitruvius,  where,  fpeaking  of  fome  deviations  from  the  ufual  manner  of  conftruding 
Temples,  he  informs,  that  Columns  where  fometimes  added  to  the  right  and  left  on  the  fiioulders 
of  the  Pronaus ;  and  that  this  addition,  of  which  he  inftances  fome  examples,  was  firft  pradifed 
at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  (f).  In  effea,  we  here  fee  two  additional 

(d)  Plinii  Nat.  Hift.  1.  ii.  c.  23.  Strabo,  1.  vii,  p.  322.  fay  585 
Roman  miles,  according  to  the  common  reckoning  of  eight  ftadia  to  a 
mile  make  4280  ftadia.  But  if  with  Polybius  we  reckon  SJ  ftadia  to  a 
mile,  we  muft  add  178  ftadia  to  that  number.  The  ftadium  was  600 
Greek  feet,  and  Polybius  did  not  allow  for  the  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  foot.  For  if  the  two  feet  were  equal,  as  Polybius 
fuppoied,  8  j  ftadia  of  600  feet  each  would  be  equal  to  5000  Roman  feet, 
or  1000  paces,  which  was  a  Roman  mile:  but  if  the  ftadium  mea¬ 
fured  625  Roman  feet,  as  Pliny  fays  it  did,  eight  ftadia  would  be  equal 
to  a  Roman  mile,  which  Strabo  fays  was  the  common  reckoning. 


(e)  See  Philofophical  Tran  factions  for  the  year  1760,  p.820. 
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(f)  Item  argutius  nemori  Diane,  columnis  adjeftis  dextra  ac  fin i (Ira 
ad  humeros  Pronai,  Hoc  autem  gencie  prima  fadta  eft  aides,  uti  eft 
Caftoris  in  circo,  Athenis  in  Arce  Minervse  &  in  Attica  Sunio  Palladis. 
Earum  non  alia:  fed  eadem  funt  proportioucs  ;  ceil*  cnim  longitudines, 
duplices  funt  ad  latitudines,  et  uti  reiiqua  exifona  qua:  lolent  effe  in  fron* 
tibus  ad  latera  funt  tranflata.  Vitr.  1.  iv.  c  7. 

The  words  printed  in  Italics  are  manifeftly  corrupt,  no  fuch  word 
as  exijona  being  elfewhere  to  be  found;  nor  does  the  whole  fentencegive 
any  idea  of  what  it  ferns  intended  to  deferibe.  I  lliall  therefore  fup- 
pofe  that  originally  the  text  ftood  thus :  it  uti  re  liquet  qua Jolent  tjfi 

in  frontibus ,  ad  latera  funt  tranjluta. 


Columns, 
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Columns,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  placed  on  what  he  calls  the  fhoulders  of 
the  Pronaus,  and  occupying  the  ufual  place  of  the  Antse,  before  which  they  here  Hand  at  fome 
diftance,  fo  as  to  leave  on  each  fide  a  lateral  entrance  into  it.  Thefe  lateral  entrances  conftitute 
the  only  difference  between  this  part  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  fame  part  in  Temples  conftrufted 
after  the  ufual  manner,  for  thele  had  their  Pteromata  prolonged,  till  their  Antte  ranged  with  the 
Columns  of  the  Pronaus,  as  we  fee  it  in  the  Temple  of  Thefeus  at  Athens,  and  of  confequence  their 
entrances  could  then  be  in  front  only.  Thefe  entrances  therefore  appear  to  be  all  that  Vitruvius 
has  meant  by  the  word  exifonay  in  the  place  I  have  quoted  from  him. 

b.  b.  The  Antte. 

c.  c.  The  additional  Columns  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  Pronaus.  Between  b.  and  c.  are  the 
lateral  entrances,  continued  from  the  front  to  the  fides. 

D.  D.  The  Cell  in  which  the  Statue  of  the  Goddefs  was  placed.  The  circles  on  this  part  are 
Hill  vifible,  and  mark  the  places  on  which  the  Columns  of  the  Periftyle  flood. 

d.  d.  The  middle  of  the  Cell  open  to  the  fky,  in  which  the  pavement  lay  about  inch  below 
the  pavement  on  the  fides. 

E.  E.  The  Ooifthodomus,  the  Roof  of  which  was  originally  fupported  by  fix  Columns,  one  of 
which,  as  Wheler  and  Spon  inform  us,  was  wanting ;  its  place  being  fupplied  by  a  rude  mafs  of 
ftone  and  lime,  ere&ed  at  the  expence  of  a  Kiflar-Aga.  At  prefent  no  traces  of  thefe  Columns  are 
to  be  feen. 

e.  e.  The  remains  of  that  rude  mafs,  ere&ed  by  the  Kiflar-Aga.  This,  we  fuppofe,  gives  nearly 
the  place  of  the  ruined  Column,  mentioned  by  the  above  cited  travellers;  and  aflifts  in  determining 
the  fituation  of  the  other  five ;  for  which  we  have  no  other  authority. 

PLATE  III. 

The  Elevation  of  the  Portico  of  the  Parthenon.  The  dimenfions  marked  on  this  Plate  were  all 
taken  on  the  weftern  Front,  which  is  fimilar  to  the  Front  facing  the  eaft,  except  only,  that  on 
the  eaftern  architrave  certain  triangular  holes  are  cut,  at  regular  diftances,  which  are  not  repeated 
either  on  the  fides,  or  on  the  front  facing  the  weft.  They  are  inferted  here,  becaufe  I  had  no 
other  convenient  opportunity  of  introducing  them.  It  is  difficult  to  atlign  any  ufe  for  thefe  holes, 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  cramps  were  fixed  in  them,  to  fupport  fome  kind  of  ornament,  probably 
Feftoonsj  with  which  the  eaftern  Front,  and  that  only,  has  been  decorated.  Of  the  figures  in  the 
Pediment  and  in  the  Metopes  of  this  Plate  and  of  thofe  in  the  Freeze  of  the  following  Plate,  I 
fhall  fpeak  more  particularly,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  fculptures  of  this  Temple. 

PLATE  IV. 

A  tranfverfe  Sedtion  of  the  Portico.  Here  the  exterior  Columns  are  removed,  to  fhew  thofe 
of  the  Pronaus;  they  ftand  on  two  fteps  raifed  within  the  Portico,  and  fupport  an  architrave, 
and  the  weftern  end  of  a  Freeze  enriched  with  fculpture,  which  is  continued  quite  round  the 
Temple. 

PLATE 
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PLATE  V. 


Fig.  i.  A  Seaion  lengthways  through  the  Portico  and  the  Pronaus;  b.  b.  one  of  the  Ante-  c  c 
one  of  the  Columns  of  the  Ptonaus;  the  fpaee  between  b.  and  c.  Is  one  of  the  lateral  entrance,, 
oee  the  explanation  of  the  Plan,  letter  B.  and  the  note  accompanying  it. 

Fig.  2.  A  Se&ion  of  the  Pediment. 


Fig.  3.  The  Fillet  and  Cyma  reverfa  under  the  Doric  cymatium  marked  A.  fig.  2, 
Fig.  4.  The  Moulding  on  the  Corona  of  the  Cornice  marked  B.  fig.  2. 


PLATE  VI. 

The  Capital  and  Entablature  of  the  Columns  of  the  Portico. 


PLATE  VII. 

Fig.  1.  The  Capital  and  Entablature  of  the  Columns  of  the  Pronaus  and  Pofticus. 

Fig.  2.  The  Capital  of  the  Ants,  and  the  Section  of  the  Entablature  of  the  Pronaus. 

Fig.  3.  The  Mouldings  of  the  Capitals  of  the  Antfc,  on  a  larger  fcale. 

PLATE  VIII. 

Fig.  i.  The  Mouldings  of  the  Capitals  of  the  Columns  of  the  Portico. 

Fig.  2.  The  Mouldings  of  the  Capitals  of  the  Columns  of  the  Pronaus;  both  on  a  large  fcale. 

Thus  much  Concerning  the  architecture  of  this  Temple  j  it  now  remains  to  Ipeak  of  the  fculp- 
tures  that  adorn  it. 

In  the  weftern  Pediment,  which  extends  almoft  one  hundred  feet,  the  figures  are  fo  ruined,  as  to 
prevent  my  making  any  particular  drawings  from  them ;  1  have,  neverthelefs,  from  the  fragments 
we  faw  there,  and  the  defcriptions  of  Wheler  and  Spon,  attempted  in  Plate  III.  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  its  appearance  when  entire;  not  from  any  opinion  that  I  was  able  truly  to  reftore  what  is 
wanting,  but  merely  to  Ihew  the  effea  of  fo  ample  a  Pediment  filled  with  fuch  a  quantity  of 
excellent  fculpture.  In  Plate  IX.  are  the  figures  which  Spon  and  Wheler  fuppofe,  perhaps  without 
fufficient  authority,  to  be  the  portraits  of  Adrian  and  Sabina. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  Pediment,  fronting  the  eaft,  is  demolilhed,  the  figures  remaining  in  its 
extreme  Angles  are  fo  far  diftant  from  any  place  where  they  could  be  diftinQly  feen,  that  no  par¬ 
ticular  drawings  from  them  have  been  made,  though,  as  this  was  the  principal  Front,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  that  the  fculpture  here,  was  at  leaft  equal  both  for  compofition  and  execution,  to 
that  in  the  weftern  Front. 

All  the  Metopes  in  the  Freeze  (in  number  92)  have  likewife  been  enriched  with  Sculpture; 
thofe  on  the  fouth  fide  had  each  a  groupe  of  two  figures,  reprefenting  a  Centaur  combating  a 
s  Lapitha; 
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Lapitha;  a  few  of  thefe  remain,  and  I  have  given  three  plates  of  them,  numbered  X,  XI,  and  XII; 
they  are  in  Alto  Relievo,  moft  of  them  miferably  broken,  though  not  lo  entirely  defaced  as 
thofe  on  the  Metopes  of  the  northern  fide  and  the  two  fronts. 

But  the  principal  piece  of  Sculpture  we  faw  here,  is  the  remaining  part  of  the  Freeze  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  Soffit  or  Cieling  of  the  Peripterus;  it  is  three  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  was 
continued  quite  round  on  the  outfide  of  the  wall  of  the  Temple;  fo  that  the  whole  length 
muft  have  meafured  at  leaft  520  feet:  the  work  is  admirable,  and  the  fubjeft  interefting.  It 
reprefcnts  the  Panathenaic  Proceffion,  as  will  be  evident  on  comparing  the  following  Plates,  with 
the  accounts  yet  remaining  of  that  fplendid  folemnity. 


Of  this  I  have  engraved  fixteen  Plates,  beginning  with  the  wefiern  Angle  of  the  fide  facing  the 
north.  On  this  Plate  numbered  XIII.  we  fee  two  youths  preparing  to  mount  their  horfes  and  fol¬ 
low  the  Proceflion;  others  are  juft  mounted,  and  are  beginning  their  march;  more  than  60  feet  on 
each  fide  have  been  occupied  by  the  horfemen  who  attend  on  this  feftival,  amongft  whom  three 
varieties  of  drefs  are  particularly  diftinguilhable;  fome  are  cloathed  in  a  Chlamys  and  Tunic,  fome 
in  a  Tunic  without  a  Chlamys,  and  others,  excepting  a  little  loofe  drapery,  are  quite  naked. 


I  have  contented  myfelf  with  giving  only  four  other  Plates  of  this  cavalcade,  N°  XIV,  XV,  XVI, 
XVII,  they  are  all  taken  from  the  northern  fide,  and  I  think  include  all  the  varieties  of  drefs 
reprefented  there  in  the  original. 


The  Horfemen  are  preceded  by  Charioteers ;  of  thefe  I  have  given  three  Plates,  N°  XVIII, 
XIX,  XX,  being  all  I  was  able  to  recover;  in  the  laft  is  a  youth,  whom  I  fuppofe  a  Vidor  in  the 
Chariot  race,  a  man  is  about  to  crown  him  (g).  Between  thefe  and  Plate  XXI,  there  is  a  great 
chafm,  the  intermediate  part  of  the  Freeze  being  deflroyed ;  in  Plate  XXI,  are  three  Scaphephori, 
or  men  carrying  trays  (h)\  there  is  another  great  chafm,  between  this  and  the  Sacrificers  and  Ox  (i), 
on  the  fame  Plate,  which  is  the  northern  face  of  the  ftone  forming  the  north-eaftern  angle  of  this 
Freeze. 


In  Plate  XXII.  is  the  other  face  of  this  angular  ftone,  making  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
end  facing  the  eaft;  two  young  maidens  are  there  reprefented,  carrying  dilhes  or  pateras;  on  the 
fame  Plate  are  Hydriaphora,  or  women  carrying  pitchers  of  water,  and  one  affifting  to  fupport 
a  Candelabrum.  After  another  great  chafm  follows  Plate  XXIII.  part  of  the  longeft  piece  in  the 
whole  Freeze,  and  probably  that  which  was  in  the  middle  of  this  Front;  on  it  are  a  God  and  a 
Goddefs,  perhaps  Neptune  and  Ceres,  and  two  other  figures,  one  of  which  is  a  man  who  appears 
to  examine  with  fome  attention  a  piece  of  cloth  folded  feveral  times  double ;  the  other  is  a  young 
girl  who  aflifts  in  fupporting  it :  may  we  not  fuppofe  this  folded  cloth  to  reprefent  the  Peplus  ? 

Plate  XXIV,  is  the  remaining  part  of  this  ftone;  here  the  Prieftefs  places  a  balket  on  the  head 
of  a  young  Virgin (k),  and  puts  a  torch  in  her  hand;  another  young  female  figure  has  a  balket 

(g)  THi  yip  ria.aOnaUn  rZi  fuy&Km  fsWJjop!*.  Xenophon  in  Sympofio. 

**  There  is  a  horfe-race  on  the  greater  Panathenaic  fejlival. 

Kai  0  mat  nf  xiSrai  ixaia  Saidas  in  voce  ni<a6t»aia. 

“  And  the  Vidor  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive. 

Athena:  quoque  viftores  dea  coronant.  Plinius,  lib.  xv.  c.  4. 

(h)  XX.  HfwfrWa  i  /erntm;  ir  7a~,  m/iva'f,  &<n as  Jit  •»««?<*{  tfptr 

vis  Si  ScyaVfx;  <wl St,  i Sen*,  «*!  nsiSsx.  Harpoc.  in  voce  Staf oplgn. 

«  The  law  has  ordained  that  in  the  procejjions,  the  fojourners  themfelves  Jhould 
*«  carry  trays ,  and  that  their  daughters  Jhould  carry  pitchers  of  water  and  um- 

(i )  -E»  toTs  riavaSn'oioi;  irmnxi  tto’Xkc  ai  ant  ra>’ASn>S»  'atroIMvEuvai  @5>  Svolpmt 
•Tifia-ot.  Scholiallcs  in  Nub.  Atifloph. 


“  In  the  Panathenaic  fejlival  all  the  cities  that  were  colonies  from  Athens  font 
“  an  Ox  to  be  facrifced. 

(hj  n*f8/rei  Jkio  r3  >o3  t?;  sroXiafcs  owSai  a  »aXaai  II  'Adr, rxZai  a-pii;  ua>n- 
fSfovs.  *.  t.  a.'  Paufan.  Attic,  c.  xxvii. 

“  Two  virgins  inhabit  near  the  Temple  of  Minerva  P alias-,  the  Athenians 
“  call  them  Canephora:  (bajltet-beanrs)  ;  they  remain  a  certain  time  with  the 
“  Goddefs-,  and ,  when  the  Fejlival  comes,  at  night,  they  are  employed  in  the 
“  following  manner  :  They  take  on  their  heads  what  the  Prieftefs  givet  them  to 
“  carry,  neither  the  Prieftefs  knowing  what  Jhe  gives,  nor  the  Virgins  what 
“  they  receive.  There  is  an  enclofure  in  the  City  not  far  from  the  Temple  of 
“  y onus  in  the  Gardens,  and  in  it  a  natural  fubterraneous  cavern ;  here  they 
“  defend,  and  having  depofutd  the  things  they  have  brought,  take  up  others, 
“  which  are  liiewife  coveted  up  and  concealed-,  from  this  time  they  are  dig 
“  miffed,  and  two  other  Virgins  are  conduded  to  the  Acropolis  in  their  place. 


called  the  Parthenon,  and  Hecatompedon.  jj 

already  placed  on  her  head,  and  holds  a  tablet  in  her  hand ;  there  feems  to  be  fomething  carefully 
wrapt  up  In  thefe  bates.  The  young  figures  are  the  two  Artephoras,  or  Canephorat,  referred  to  in 
page  8,  note  (b),  who,  at  the  dofe  of  this  Feftival,  are  difmiffed  from  the  Acropolis,  after  having 
remained  there  a  certain  time  to  work  on  the  Pepltis.  In  this  Plate  are  three  divinities,  perhaps 
Vulcan  and  Juno  fitting,  and  Iris  Handing  by  her.  Vulcan,  the  limping  Gdd,  feems  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having  one  fhoe  much  higher  than  the  other. 

Plate  XXV,  like  the  former  two,  exhibits  only  part  of  another  large  (tone;  in  this  are  repre- 
fented  Jupiter  and  the  two  Diofcuri;  the  other  fitting  figure  is  perhaps  Thefeus;  of  the  two  ereft 
figures,  one  feems  to  be  an  Hierophant  explaining  fome  myfteries,  and  the  Other  a  Myfta  to 
whom  the  myfteries  are  explained  (l), 

Plate  XXVI,  completes  the  former  ftone,  and  that  contiguous  to  it;  here  two  other  Myftaj  are 
initiated,  and  fome  women,  whom  I  take  to  be  Sciaphoras,  or  Umbrella-bearers,  appear  to  lead  the 
Proceflion.  This  is  all  I  could  find  of  the  eaftern  end,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  feveral 
female  figures  are  reprefented  on  it,  and  that  none  appear  on  any  other  part  of  this  Freeze. 

Plate  XXVII.  Sacrificers  and  Oxen ;  thefe  were  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  Temple.  In 
Plate  XXVIII  are  Horfemen,  introduced  here  from  the  cavalcade  on  that  fide,  becaufe  their  drefs  is 
different  from  any  that  I  faw  on  the  northern. 

We  were  not  able  to  difcover  that  part  of  the  Freeze,  from  whence  the  Marquis  de  Nointels’ 
painter,  copied  the  two  groupes  publiflied  by  Mountfaucon  (m);  they  are  probably  deftroyed.  I 
have  therefore  in  Plate  XXIX,  copied  them  from  the  work  of  that  diligent  colleftor.  As  there  are 
female  figures  in  them,  I  muff  fuppofe  they  were  on  the  eaftern  end;  and  I  Ihould  have  at  once 
concluded,  that  the  little  figure  attended  by  two  women,  one  on  each  fide,  reprefents  the  ancient 
ftatue  of  Minerva,  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  were  it  not  that  this  ancient  ftatue  certainly 
flood  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  where  I  had  not  till  now  the  leaft  doubt,  all  the  ceremonies 
with  which  it  was  honoured  were  performed ;  but  this  groupe,  together  with  a  paflage  in  Hefychius, 
cited  by  Meurfius,  may,  perhaps,  to  fome  of  my  readers,  fugged  a  different  opinion  («).  Indeed 
I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  the  Statue,  which,  for  its  fuppofed  fanflity,  the  Athenians  muft  have 
honoured  above  any  other,  was  during  the  Panathenaic  Feftival,  placed  on  a  bed  made  up  with 
flowers,  and  conveyed  on  a  litter  from  its  ufual  fituation  to  the  Parthenon ;  and  the  expofition  of  it 
there,  might  make  part  of  that  great  folemnity. 

Plate  XXX.  All  the  remaining  pieces  of  this  Freeze  on  a  fmaller  fcale,  brought  together  in 
one  view,  and  ranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  originally  flood.  A.  A.  the  weft  end,  B.  B.  the 
north  ftde,  C.  C.  the  eaft  end,  D.  D.  the  fouth  lide. 


(l)  Meurfius,  in  the  laft  chapter  of  his  Panathcnaia,  produces  the  fol- 
Joivi  ig  quotation  from  Proclus,  to  fhew,  that  fome  myfteries  were  taught 
in  this  Feftival; 

'H  Ji  tJi  riamSwoiltvy  (iopr-i)  i'oixi  JnbSv  tot  asro  tb  »S  xakhuitrcu  ic;  to» 

“  The  feajl  of  the  Panathcnaia  feems  to  manifejl  that  forfeit  order  which 
“  extends  from  the  (divine)  mind,  to  the  ( material )  world-,  and  likewife  the 
“  unconfufd  diflinCtian  of  the  mundane  contrarieties ;  for  this  Goddefs  is  the 

Goddefs  of  IVifdom  as  well  as  of  War.” 

By  this  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Proclus,  that  fome  pious, 
though  myfterious  philofophic  doflrines  were  then  taught.  Thefe  figures, 
and  thofe  of  the  following  plate,  confirm  that  opinion  :  we  there  fee,  if  I 
niiftake  not,  the  Hierophants  explaining  and  inculcating  thefe  dodlrines 
to  the  Myfta;,  or  perfons  to  be  initiated. 

(m)  L’Antiquite  explique,  vol.  III.  pi,  I. 

VOL.  II. 


(")  tl)Ujs!s,  xklnjlor  xaTunutiaer/jM,  i|  lutSr  rS  io(n  t£i 

Hefychius,  in  voce  nW?.' 
“  Plods,  a  little  bed  made  up  with  flowers  on  the feflival  of  the  Panathenma ; 
Meurfius,  I  think,  fuppofes  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  was  laid  on  this  bed  j  but 
as  a  little  bed  could  not  receive  the  coloflal  ftatue  of  Minerva  made  by  Phi¬ 
dias;  may  it  not  be  conjectured,  that  the  ancient  Statue  made  of  wood,  and 
fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  was  laid  on  a  portable  bed  or  litter,  and 

carried  into  the  Parthenon  at  thetimeof  this  feftival;  where,  with  folemn  rites 
and  myfterious  ceremony,  we  may  fuppofe  it  unveiled;  to  excite  the  devotion 
and  gratify  the  curiofity  of  thofe  who  a  (lifted  at  this  magnificent  Funftion? 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries  their  moft  venerable  relics  are  thus  expofed 
on  the  greater  feftivals.  In  thofe  countries  likewife  we  fee  proccfiions,  in 
which  their  facred  images  are  borne  about  on  litters;  particularly  at  Naples, 
where  the  images  of  their  principal  Saints  are  taken  from  the  Churches 
dedicated  to  them,  and  carried  in  this  manner  with  great  folemnity,  to 
vifit  St.  Januarius,  whenever  the  liquefaction  of  his  blood  is  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited. 
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Of  the  Temple  of  Minerva , 


It  is  remarkable,  that  the  harnefs  of  the  horfes  in  this  Freeze  was  of  metal,  the  holes  by  which  it 
fvas  fixed  to  the  marble  are  ftill  diftindtly  vifible.  The  Thunderbolt  likewife  in  the  hand  of 
Jupiter,  Plate  XXV,  and  the  ornaments  of  feveral  other  figures,  have  been  covered  with  the  fame 
material. 

The  difpofition  of  thefe  figures,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Divinities  on  the  part  facing  the  eaft, 
and  the  march  of  the  proceffion  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  toward  that  part,  the  holes  alfo  which 
are  cut  in  the  Architrave  of  the  eaftern  Portico,  mentioned  in  the  explanation  of  Plate  III.  wherein 
apparently  Cramps  have  been  fixt,  for  fupporting  fome  kind  of  ornament,  with  which  that  Front 
alone  has  been  decorated,  are  circumftances  concurring  with  what  has  been  already  faid,  to  prove 
that  the  principal  entrance  into  this  Temple  was  through  the  Portico  fronting  the  eaft;  and  of  con- 
fequence,  that  the  Opiflhodomus  was  in  the  fituation  I  have  afligned  to  it  in  a  former  part  of  this 
Chapter. 

PLATE  XXXI. 


! The  Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

I  HAVE  here,  according  to  promife,  inferted  the  Plan  of  this  Temple,  and  fhall  give  fome 
account  of  the  ftate  in  which  we  faw  it. 

In  the  year  1753  there  remained  feventeen  of  thefe  Columns,  thirteen  of  which,  {landing  to¬ 
gether  in  one  groupe,  without  any  intervening  chafm,  but  connected  together  by  their  Architraves, 
appear  evidently  to  have  formed  the  fouthern  angle  of  the  Front  which  faced  the  eaft,  and  furnifli 
an  unequivocal  proof,  that  this  Temple  was  a  Dipteros  (a)  ;  that  is,  the  Cell  was  furrounded  by 
two  rows  of  Columns.  Thefe  Columns  exceed  fix  feet  in  diameter,  and  appear  to  be  near  fixty 
feet  high;  they  are  of  Pentelic  marble,  are  fluted,  have  beautiful  Corinthian  capitals (^),  and 
Attic  bafes,  the  outward  row  of  which,  I  muft  obferve,  are  diftinguifhable  from  thofe  of  the 
Columns  next  the  Cell. 

Three  other  Columns,  belonging  to  the  inner  row  of  the  fouthern  Flank  of  the  Temple,  were 
Handing  at  fome  diftance  from  thofe  above-mentioned;  and  there  remained  one,  marked  F.  in  this 
Plan,  which  originally  Hood  in  the  weftern  Portico.  The  laft-mentioned  Column  proves,  that  when 
this  Temple  was  entire,  it  had  one  and  twenty  Columns  on  its  Flank ;  for  if  a  right  line  is  drawn 
from  eaft  to  weft,  through  the  centers  of  the  outward  Columns,  it  will  be  cut  exa&ly  in  the  center 
of  the  twentieth  Column  of  that  row,  by  another  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it  from  the 
center  of  the  Column  F.  the  bafe  of  which  proves  it  was  not  in  the  Front  of  the  Portico,  but  had 
another  row  of  Columns  Handing  before  it.  There  will  therefore  have  been  one  and  twenty 
Columns  on  the  Flank  of  this  magnificent  Temple;  and  of  confequence  it  will  have  been  a 
Decaftyle  (c),  or  have  had  ten  Columns  both  in  the  Portico,  and  in  the  Pofticus ;  which  is  the 
number  that  Vitruvius  has  afligned  to  the  complete  Hyptethros.  On  this  fuppofition,  the  Front  muft 
have  extended  at  leaft  167  feet,  and  the  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  muft  have  meafured  372 


(a)  Antiochus  Rex  cum  in  id  opus  impcnfam  effet  pollicitu?,  cells 
magnirudincm,  &  columnariim'circa  dipteion  collocationcm,  epiftyliorum 
&  cstcrorum  ornamentorum  ad  fyminetriarum  diftributioncm,  magna 
lolertia  fcicntiaque  fumma  civis  Romanes  Coffutius  nobiliter  eft  archi- 
teflatus.  Vitr.  in  prooemio,  1.  vii.  p.  260. 

When  King  Antiochus  had  fnmifid  la  be  at  ibe  expenfe  (of  completing 
this  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius)  that  work  was  magnificently  performed  by 
Coffutius  a  Roman  citizen,  who  adju/led  the  dimenfions  of  the  Cell,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Columns  round  the  Dipteros,  and  the  dfiribution  of  the  Architraves 
and  other  ornaments,  with  great  Jkill  and  profound  judgement. 

(i)  In  Ally  vero  Jovcm  Olympium  amplo  modulorum  comparatu, 
corinthiis  fymmetriis  &  proportionibus,  uti  fupra  fcriptum  eft,  architec- 
tandutn  Colfutius  fufcepiffe  memoratur.  Vitr.  in  proccmio,  1.  vii,  p.  26a. 

7 


But  it  is  faid,  that  Coffutius  lisas  the  Architect  employed  at  Athens  to  build  the 
Tcntple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  on  a  fcale  of  great  dimenfions,  with  the  Corinthian 
ornaments  and  proportions,  defer ibed  by  us  in  a  former  par  t  of  this  work. 

(c)  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  placed  an  odd  number  of  Columns  on 
the  flank  of  their  Temples,  but  with  this  difference,  the  Greeks  to  twice 
the  number  of  Columns  in  front,  added  one;  fo  that  an  Oftaflyle  Temple 
had  17  Columns  on  the  flank,  and  an  Hexaftylc  had  13;  whereas  the 
Romans  from  double  the  number  in  Front  took  away  one;  and  the  Ofta- 
ftyle  with  them  had  only  15  Columns  on  the  Flank,  and  the  Hexaftylc 
only  11. 
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called  the  Parthenon,  and  Hecatompedon.  jg 

feet  and  fomc  odd  inches.  Within  this  Temple  was  a  ftatue  of  Jupiter  of  ivory  and  gold  (i), 
which  by  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  account  of  it  given  by  Paufanias,  was  of  a  Coloffal  fee, 
though  not  equal  to  Tome  that  were  at  Rome  and  at  Rhodes. 


The  Peribolus,  or  wall  which  enclofed  the  confecrated  ground  in  which  it  was  built,  Paufanias 
tells  us,  was  about  four  ftadia,  or  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  this  we  could  not  entirely  verify; 
the  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  meafures  682  feet  9  inches,  and  the  diftance  from  the  outward  face 
of  the  fouthern  wall  of  the  Peribolus,  to  the  bafement  on  which  the  Columns  of  the  Dipteros  are 
fet,  meafures  146  feet  2  inches,  but  we  were  not  able  to  afcertain  its  extent  towards  the  north,  as 
there  is  not  the  leaft  trace  of  building  to  be  feen  on  that  fide.  Paufanius  enumerates  other  Tem¬ 
ples,  Statues,  and  Monuments,  which  were  within  this  Peribolus,  fome  of  them  accounted  in  his 
time,  to  be  of  great  antiquity;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  the  infide  of  this  wall  was 
adorned  with  a  Periftyle,  or  continued  colonnade,  with  Porticos  and  other  ornaments  in  fuch  fort, 
that  the  bare  wall  did  not  in  any  part  appear. 


(d)  'Aipmb,  i  ■Pupal*.  r i,  rt  x«i  r'o  ZyaApa  Bit,  Zfa, 

■'*  11  x*l  W»«S,  «>  X„>  T.'z.r,t  h  wftf  ri  piy.Bo,  i fSm. 

—  O  p'u  Si  o-a;  z-ipSaMs  ra}im  paKt r«  tii roajvt  igh.  Pauf.  Act.  c,  xviii.  p.  4a  & 
4  3- 


Adrian  the  Roman  Emperor  dedicated  the  Temple,  and  the  Jiatue,  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  feen ;  it  is  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  is  well  wrought,  conftdering 
its  magnitude — The  entire  circuit  of  its  Peribolus,  or  ettclofure,  is  about  four 
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Of  the  Temples  of  Erechtheus,  Minerva  Polias,  and  Pandrofus. 

T  O  the  north  of  the  Parthenon,  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  are  the 
remains  of  three  contiguous  Temples.  That  towards  the  eaft  was  called  the  Erechtheum;  to  the 
weftward  of  this,  but  under  the  fame  roof,  was  the  Temple  of  Minerra,  with  the  title  Pol, as,  as 
protearefs  of  the  City ;  adjoining  to  which  on  the  fouth  fide  is  the  Pandrofium,  fo  named  be- 
caufe  it  was  dedicated  to  the  nymph  Pandrofus,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops. 

Paufanias  has  not  given  a  more  particular  defcription  of  this  building,  than  he  has  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  (n).  He  tells  us  it  was  a  double  Temple,  and  that  in  the  Erechtheum  was  the  fprmg  of  fea- 
water  produced  by  the  ftroke  of  Neptune’s  trident,  when  he  contended  with  Minerva  for  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  City.  Before  the  entrance  was  an  altar  of  Jupiter  the  Supreme,  and  with, n  the 
Temple  an  altar  of  Neptune,  on  which,  by  command  of  an  Oracle,  they  facnficed  hkewife  to 
Erechtheus;  whence  we  may  conclude,  it  was  not  originally  dedicated  to  him,  but  to  Neptune: 
Here  was  likewife  an  altar  of  the  Hero  Bates,  the  brother  of  Erechtheus;  and  another,  on  which 
they  facrificed  to  Vulcan.  On  the  walls  were  paintings  (infcriptions)  relating  to  the  family  of 
Butes,  in  which  the  Priellhood  of  thefe  Temples  was  hereditary.  Near  thefe  ruins  we  found  a 
marble  fragment,  infcribed  IEPEQS  BOTTOT,  as  reprefented  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  was  the  ancient  Statue  of  the  Goddefs;  it  was  of  wood  (<5),  and 
faid  to  have  fallen  from  heaven ;  this  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  ancient  ftatues,  which  Pau¬ 
fanias  tells  us  were  entire  but  black,  and  fo  fcorched  with  the  flames  when  Xerxes  burnt  the  Temple, 
that  they  would  not  bear  a  blow.  Here  was  likewife  a  Hermes,  or  ftatue  of  Mercury,  dedicated 
by  Cecrops;  it  was  almoft  hid  from  the  fight  by  branches  of  myrtle  [c),  on  account,  it  ihould 


(a)  Paufan.  Attic. 

( l)  Tfix  iyiyuarm 


vi.  p.  63. 

_  nekiiJo!  ’A0,.£;.  Scholiafles  Deimiltb. 

There  are  three  ftatues  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis ,  one  of  them,  placed  there 
from  the' beginning,  is  of  olive  tree,  this  is  called  Minerva  Polias. 


(c)  Paufanias  Attic,  ibid,  where  I  read  iujiWIo,,  or  with  Kuhnius, 
•  jriwrlov.  For  the  indecency  of  thefe  ftatues  of  Mercury,  fee  Herodotus, 
1.  ii.  §  51.  and  v.  1096,  of  the  Lyfiftrata  of  Ariftophanes,  which  Ihews, 
that  not  only  the  faces  (according  to  Thucydides)  but  other  parts  of  the 
Herm*  were  mutilated  by  the  Hermocopidx. 


MinerM  Polias,  and  Pandrofus.  j  7 

Teem,  of  the  indecency  and  ahfurdity  of  filch  an  image  in  the  Temple  of  a  Virgin ;  fuperftitioh  alrine 
Could  have  prevented  the  Athenians  from  removing  it,  for  an  Hermes  appears  to  have  been  as 
obfeene  a  figure  as  a  Priapus.  Here  alfo  was  the  golden  Lamp  made  by  Callimachus,  who 
invented  the  Corinthian  capital (d)i  it  was  faid  to  burn  all  the  year  without  freih  fupplies  of  oil; 
this  Lamp  was  placed  under  a  brazen  Palm  tree,  the  branches  of  which  extended  up  to  the  roof 
and  conveyed  away  the  fmoke; 

The  Pandrofium  is  the  only  ancient  example  vie  know  of,  in  which  the  entablature  and  roof 
is  fupported  by  Caryatides.  Paufanias  has  not  mentioned  them,  though  they  are  certainly  more 
ancient  than  the  time  in  \vhich  he  wrote.  Vitruvius  probably  alludes  to  this  building,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Perfians  and  the  deftruSion  of  the  city  of  Carya,  the  Architefts 
of  thofe  times  placed  female  figures  of  this  kind  in  public  buildings  (<?),  to  perpetuate  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  thofe  who  deferted  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  their  country; 

Within  the  Pandrofium  was  the  Olive  tree  (f),  faid  to  have  been  produced  by  Minerva  in  her  con- 
teft  with  Neptune  above-mentioned,  it  was  called  Pankyphos  (g)  (incurvated)  from  its  branches 
being  bent  downwards  after  it  had  grown  up  to  the  roof.  Under  this  Tree  flood  the  Altar  of 
Jupiter  Herceus  (h).  Some  have  imagined  that  an  Olive  tree  grew  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Polias ;  but  it  is  quite  improbable  that  any  tree  fhould  grow  in  a  place  fo  unfavourable  to  vege¬ 
tation;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  a  clofe  room,  illuminated  only  by  a  lamp;  whereas  in  this 
of  Pandrofus  a  free  admiffion  was  given  to  light  and  air,  the  fpaces  between  the  Caryatides  being 
left  entirely  open. 


The  Olive  and  the  Spring  of  f*ea-\tfater  prove  this  to  bfe  tlie  fabulous  feeiie  of  contention  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Divinities;  they  alfo  prove  that  thefe  Temples  were  rebuilt  on  the  fame  fpot,  where 
thofe  flood  that  were  burnt  by  Xerxes,  which  doubtlefs  were  of  great  antiquity,  probably  the  moft 
ancient  in  Athens;  Homer  mentions  that  of  Minerva  (/),  under  which  name  he  feems  to  include 
them  all,  as  Herodotus  afterwards  does  under  that  of  Erechtheus  ( k ). 


An  Infcription  brought  from  Athens  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  Dr.  Chandler  (/),  contains  a  furvey  of  fuch  parts  of  thefe  Temples  as  were  at  that  time 
unfinished,  with  what  feems  to  be  an  eftimate  in  Attic  Minas  of  the  expence  of  compleating  them, 
amounting  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  pounds  fterling. 

This  furvey  was  taken  by  order  of  the  people  of  Athens  when  Diodes  was  Archon,  which  was 
in  the  23d  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war;  hence  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  building  was  begun 
during  the  Adminiftration  of  Pericles,  and  a  flop  put  to  it,  either  by  his  death,  or  the  calamities 
and  expences  of  that  war. 


(d)  Paufan.  ibid.  &  Vitr.  L  iv.  c.  I.  p.  130. 

(e)  Vitruv.  1.  i.  c;  1.  p.  6; 

(f)  Mila  Ji  tint,  'Afinra*  «al  iromaafum  n;  xalaXiJJ-isn  K«p»r*  paplvpa 
Ipvrioon  iXaiai,  3  vov  iv  ta  cravo^oatw  iiUivras.  Apollodorus,  1.  iii. 

Thin  came  Minerva ,  and  as  a  tejlimonj  to  Cecrops  of  her  vifst,  produced  the 
olive  tree  now  Jhewn  in  the  Pandrofium. 

(g)  Hefychius,  v.  'A(i).  &  v.  ILl/lupo!.' 

(b)  Ki 'm,  lit  T iv  tS{  rioXiaJot  nwv  uoi\Satx,  «a!  iihx  ii;  To  IlaiJ'votriov,  is-!  til 
faph,  i.aCio-a  t5  'Ejuin  A.Jf,  til  M  n  iXaia,  valiWo. 

Dionyfius  Hal.  in  Dinarcho,  p.  113.  edit.  Sylburgii. 

A  Bitch  entering  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Po/iat,  got  down  into  the  Pandrofium  ; 
inhere  leaping  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herceus,  which  is  under  the  olive  treej 
Jhe  lay  down  there. 


ft)  Homer.  II.  B.  v.  549.  Od.  H.  it.  $it 

(i)  *£<••  Ji  i»  T?  oxjotoXi  txCtr,  'Epvpjl )?•;  TB  ynyivi©-  J.ryoui'ia  iTvai  vnof,  iv  tZ  iXalvi  ri 
xai  So Xavva  rir  ra  aoyof  vrap*  ‘Adnixivi  rioaii&Vid  rt  ital  ’Adnvafav  ifltanx;  vifi  tic 
%if w,  fxapnljla  SiVOai.  tovtzv  Si  tit  ifut  t S  i«a  ipi  avsTi'XaCi  ifnrjuvSiiai.  hi 

tli  #ap€«p«rv.  Herodotus,  1.  viii.  §  55. 

“  There  is  In  the  Acropolis,  the  Temple  of  Erechtheus,  who  is  faid  to  be  born 
“  of  the  earth  j  in  this  is  the  Olive  and  the  Sea,  produced  there,  as  the  Athenians 
“  relate,  by  Neplunc  and  Minerva,  in  tejlimony  of  their  contention  about  that 
“  country.  Tsis  Olive  tree,  together  with  the  rejl  of  the  Temple,  Was  burnt 
“  by  the  barbarians." 

Herodotus  is  fnppoled  to  have  recited  his  hi  (lory  at  Athens,  the  4th  year 
of  the  84th  Olympiad,  that  is,  before  Phidias  had  fet  up  his  ftatue  of 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon;  and  perhaps  the  Temples  of  Minerva  Polias 
and  of  Pandrofus  were  not  then  rebuilt. 

(I)  Infcriptiones  Antiqux,  See.  Oxonia,  1774,  p.  37. 
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Bv  the  grammatical  inaccuracies  in  this  infcription,  it  terns  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Mafon  employed  in  the  furvey.  And  the  terms  of  architefture  not  to  be  found  in  any  wnter  now 
remaining,  together  with  our  ignorance  in  what  manner  the  furvey  was  taken,  whether  by  going 
regularly  round  the  building,  or  by  claffing  fimilar  deficiencies  together,  render  it  very  obfcure, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  unintelligible. 


The  fituation  of  feme  of  the  mol  unfinifhed  parts,  is  deferibed  as  being  near  the  Cecropium; 
of  others  near  the  Pandrofium, .  fome  on  the  fouth  wall,  others  on  the  eaft.  By  the  Cecropium  I 
underhand  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  which  might  be  fo  called,  from  the  opinion  that  Cecrops 
was  buried  there  (ml,  as  the  contiguous  Temple  of  Neptune,  probably  for  a  like  reafon,  was  called 
the  Erechtheum. 


We  read  of  no  other  building  called  Cecropium;  the  Acropolis,  which  was  the  ancient  City,  and 
laid  to  have  been  built  by  Cecrops,  was  called  Cecropia. 

In  this  furvey  no  part  of  the  Cecropium,  or  of  the  Pandrofium,  is  faid  to  be  unfinifhed.  In  the 
44th  line  it  mentions  Columns  on  the  Wall  next  the  Pandrofium;  and  in  the  6 2d,  Pilafters  next 
to  the  Cecropium ;  fome  other  particulars  occur  in  it,  which  feem  to  belong  to  the  prefent  building, 
but  the  meafures  afligned  to  them  prove  the  contrary.  This  circumftance  is  a  confirmation  of  a 
paflage  in  Xenophon  (»),  where  this  Temple  is  faid  to  have  been  burnt  about  three  years  after  this 
furvey  was  taken,  though  the  names  of  the  Archon  and  Ephorus  are  generally  believed  to  be 
interpolated  (0). 

Thefe  Temples  are  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Thofe  of  Erechtheus  and  Minerva  have 
at  prefent  no  roof  or  covering  of  any  kind.  The  wall  which  feparated  them,  and  that  by  which 
the  PronSus,  or  pafiige  to  the  Pandrofium,  was  parted  off  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  are  fo  de- 
moliihed,  that  hardly  any  traces  of  them  remain,  except  where  they  joined  the  fide  walls.  The 
pavements  are  fo  encumbered  with  large  blocks  of  marble  and  variety  of  rubbifb,  as  to  render  the 
infide  almofl  impaffable,  and  a  more  particular  difquifition  there  fruitlefs.  The  Pandrofium,  though 
it  has  fuffered  leaft,  is  filled  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  fame  manner,  and  one  of  the  Caryatides  is 
wanting.  We  found  th'e  Portico  of  Minerva  Polias  walled  up,  and  being  a  magazine  of  military 
ftores,  all  entrance  into  it  was  denied  us. 

In  the  time  of  Wheler  and  Spon  this  building  was  more  entire  (f),  for  it  was  then  inhabited,  a 
Turkilh  officer  having  made  it  his  Seraglio;  but  that  circumftance  was  an  infurmountable  obftacle 
to  the  curiofity  of  thofe  Gentlemen,  who  had  they  viewed  the  infide,  might  polfibly  have  given  us 
fome  information  which  we  now  want. 


Although  thefe  three  Temples  compofe  one  body,  they  are  not  on  the  fame  level;  for  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple  of  Erechtheus  is  about  eight  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
building.  Neither  has  the  Architeft  attempted  to  form  them  into  one  regular  whole,  but  feems 
purpofely  to  have  kept  them,  as  we  now  fee  them,  in  three  diftinft  forms. 


‘  (m)  Meurfius  cites  fevcral  authorities  to  prove  that  Cecrops  was  buried  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerva.  Sec  his  book  de  Regibus  Athen.  Lib.  I.  c.  12. 

(n)  Xenophontis  Hellanica,  Lib,  I.  c.  6.  §1. 


(0)  See  Dodwell’s  Annales  Xenophontii,  &  De  cyclo  Laconico. 
Incptifiima  ilia  Olyinpiadum,  Archontum  &  Epliororum  rmjciWit  qua;  in 
Hellanica  Xenophontis  irrepfit,  gloffatoris  cujufdam  infeitiam  prodit. 
Marlhami  Canon  chronicus,  in  Seculo  xvi.  de  prima  Olympiade. 


(/>)  Whelers  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  364. 


PLATE 


Minerva  P'olias,  and  Pandrofus. 


PLATE  I. 

A  View  of  the  Temple  of  Erechtheus.  The  Portico  of  foot  Columns  on  the  right  hand,  was  the 
only  approach  either  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  or  to  that  of  Pandrofus.  Towards  the  left  hand 
is  part  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  Mofchfa  built  within  its  walls.  The  fpot  from  whence  this  . 
view  was  taken,  is  rather  a  fequeftered  part  of  the  Fortrefs;  here  two  pious  Turks  are  reprefented, 
performing  a  devout  exercife;  which  confifts  in  counting  over  a  llring  of  beads,  and  at  every  bead 
they  drop,  repeating  an  attribute  of  God;  as,  God  moll  holy— God  moll  mighty— God  of  infinite 
wifdom— God  molt  merciful— one  God— God  the  glory  of  true  believers— God  of  truth— the 
avenger  of  innocence  the  detefter  of  iniquity,  &c.  Thefe  they  repeat  with  great  fervour,  and  a 
countenance  that  befpeaks  a  mind  abforbed  in  contemplation. 


PLATE  II. 

A  View  of  the  weft  end  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  of  the  Pandrofium.  The  Turkilh 
Gentleman  fmoaking  a  long  pipe,  is  the  Difdar-Agd,  he  leans  on  the  fhoulder  of  his  fon-in- 
law,  Ibrahim  Aga,  and  is  looking  'at  our  labourers,  who  are  digging  to  difcover  the  Bafe,  and 
the  Heps  of  the  Bafement  under  the  Caryatides.  He  was  accuftomed  to  vifit  us  from  time  to 
time,  to  fee  that  we  did  no  mifchief  to  the  Building;  but  in  reality,  to  fee  that  we  did  not  carry  off 
any  treafure ;  for  he  did  not  conceive,  any  other  motive  could  have  induced  us,  to  examine  fo  eagerly 
what  was  under  ground  in  his  Caftle.  The  two  Turks  in  the  Pandrofium  were  placed  there  by 
him  to  watch  our  proceedings;  and  give  him  an  account  of  our  difeoveries.  The  little  girl 
leading  a  lamb,  and  attended  by  a  negro  Have,  is  the  daughter  of  Ibrahim  Aga.  The  lamb  is 
fatted  to  be  eaten  at  the  feaft  of  the  Beiram,  which  was  not  far  off  at  the  time  this  view  was 
taken. 

PLATE  HI. 

The  Plan  of  the  three  contiguous  Temples. 

A.  The  Temple  of  Erechtheus,  or  of  Neptune,  in  which  was  the  well  of  falt-water,  and  the 
altars  of  Neptune,  of  Vulcan,  and  of  the  hero  Butes;  before  it  flood  the  altar  of  Jupiter  the 
Supreme. 

B.  The  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  perhaps  the  Cecropium  of  the  Dilettanti  infeription. 

a.  a.  The  wall  which  feparated  the  two  Temples,  diftindtly  vifible  where  it  joined  the  late¬ 
ral  walls. 

C.  The  Temple  of  Pandrofus,  in  which  was  the  Olive  produced  by  Minerva,  and  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  Herceus. 

D.  The  Portico,  common  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  to  that  Pandrofus. 

E.  E.  A  kind  of  Veftibule  or  Pronaus,  which  was  likewife  common  to  the  two  laft-mentioned 
Temples,  and  the  only  approach  by  which  they  could  be  vifited. 

b.  b.  Veftiges  of  the  wall,  which  feparated  the  Veftibule  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 


The 
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The  part  fliaded  with  Diagonal  lines,  lyes  about  eight  feet  lower  than  the  unfhaded  part,  and  dif- 
Vinguifhes  the  level  on  which  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  is  built,  from  the  higher  ground  on 
which  the  Erechtheum  ftands. 

F.  F.  Foundations  of  a  wall  continued  from  the  bafement  of  the  Pandrofium,  to  fome  diftance 
weftward;  it  flood  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  little  precipice,  which,  in  this  part,  feparates  the 
upper  level  from  the  lower. 

d.  d.  Veftiges  near  the  Portico  of  the  Erechtheum,  of  a  divifion  between  the  upper  and  lower 
ground,  fimilar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  reference. 

PLATE  IV. 

The  Elevation  of  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Erechtheus. 

On  the  right  hand  is  the  Flank  of  the  Portico  of  Minerva  Polias,  the  dotted  line  a.  a .  marks 
the  level  on  which  that  Portico  is  built.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  Flank  of  the  Pandrofium. 

PLATE  V. 

The  Safe,  Capital,  and  Entablature  of  the  Erechtheum,  with  the  Capital  and  Bafe  of  the  Ants 
of  that  Portico. 


PLATE  VI. 

The  Plan  reverfed,  and  Sections  of  the  Capital. 

PLATE  VII. 

Elevation  of  the  North  fide  of  the  Temples  of  Erechtheus,  and  Minerva  Polias. 

PLATE  VIII. 

Fig.  i.  Capital,  Bafe,  and  Entablature  of  the  Portico  of  Minerva  Polias. 

Fig.  2.  The  Capital  and  Bafe  of  the  Ants. 

Fig.  3.  Profile  of  the  moulding  under  the  Corona,  with  the  ornament  carved  on  it. 
Fig.  4.  The  fame  viewed  from  below,  to  fhew  the  effedt  of  the  flower  on  the  Angle. 


PLATE  IX. 

The  Plan  reverfed,  and  the  neceflary  Sedions  of  the  Capital. 


PLATE 


Minerva  Polias ,  and  Pandrofus. 
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PLATE 

X. 

The  Elevation  of  the  Weftern  Front  of  Minerva  Polias. 

■ 

PLATE 

XI. 

Fig.  1.  The  Capital  and  Bafe  of  the  Columns  on  the 
the  Bafement  on  which  thofe  Columns  ftand. 

Weftern  Front,  with  the  mouldings  of 

Fig.  2.  A  Sedtion  of  the  Bafement,  &c. 

PLATE 

XII. 

The  Plan  reverfed,  and  Sections  of  the  Capital. 

PLATE 

XIII. 

A  Sedtion  through  the  Veftibule  or  Pronaus  common  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  to  that  of 
Pandrofus ;  (hewing  the  internal  face  of  the  weftern  front  of  this  Building.  It  is  remarkable  that 

the  windows  in  this  Front  have  their  apertures  fomewhat  enlarged  on  the  infide,  that  is,  they  are 
receded,  or,  as  our  artificers  call  it,  reveeled,  apparently  for  the  reception  of  a  window  frame, 
which  we  may  fuppofe  glazed  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  with  fome  fuch  kind  of 
tranfparent  (tone  as  that  obferved  by  Wheler  and  Spon  (q)t  in  the  windows  of  the  Tribune  at 
the  eaftern  end  of  the  Parthenon. 

A.  One  of  the  Ants  in  the  Portico  leading  to  this  Veftibule.  B.  The  Section  continued  through 
part  of  the  Temple  of  Pandrofus. 

Fig.  2.  A  Section  through  the  Wall  of  the  Weftern  Front. 

PLATE  XIV. 

Fig.  i.  The  Capital  and  Bafe,  &c.  of  the  Pilafters  of  the  preceding  Plate. 

Fig.  2.  A  Sedtion,  (hewing  the  profile  and  projedtion  of  the  Pilafters. 

Fig.  3.  A  Sedtion  of  the  lower  Torus  of  the  Bafe  on  a  larger  Scale. 

Fig.  4.  The  ornaments  on  the  mouldings  of  the  Bafement. 

PLATE  XV. 

Fig.  1.  The  general  form  of  the  window.  Here,  as  in  the  Door  and  Window  of  the  Temple 
of  Vefta  at  Tivoli  ( r J}  the  Jambs  are  not  perpendicular,  but  incline  towards  each  other,  fo  that 
the  aperture  is  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  This  contradtion,  and  the  knees,  as  our 
artificers  call  them,  projedting  on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  outward  extremity 
of  the  footing  of  the  Jambs,  are  particulars  in  which  thefe  windows  agree  with  the  defeription  Vi¬ 
truvius  has  given  of  the  Doric  door  (sj,  from  which  likewife  their  general  proportions  differ  but 
little. 

Fig.  2.  One  of  the  Knees. 

Fig.  3.  The  Profile  of  the  Architrave  and  its  Mouldings. 

Fig.  4.  A  perpendicular  Sedtion  through  the  window-ftool,  (hewing  the  depth  of  the  Jamb  (a.  b.) 
before  the  reveel  takes  place ;  b.  c.  the  reveel. 

(q)  “  Towards  the  bottom  arc  tliofc  marvellous  (tones  MonfieurGui^  “  a  reddifh,  or  yeflowifh  colour.”  JVbekr's  Travels,  p.  363.  See  Ukcwift 
“  liter  makes  fuch  a  wonder  of,  they  are  only  of  a  tranfparent  Marble,  Span’s  Voyage,  tome  II.  p.  156. 

“  which  Pliny  in  the  36th  Book  of  his  Natural  Hiftory  calleth  Phengites  (r)  Defgodetz,  Les  edifices  antiques  de  Rome.  p.  95.  &  Palladio,  1.  4. 
“  by  rcafon  of  its  natural  tranfparency,  an  obfeure  light  pafieth  through  p.  34. 

“  it,  and  leveral  holes  being  made  deep  in  it,  it  makes  the  light  look  of  (s)  Vitruvius,  Lib.  IV.  c.  VI.  p.  149. 
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,  .  ,  r  r,  •  i  v  ..  Tir-ii  The  letters  a.  b.  mark  the  outward  face  of  the 

Ficr  e.  A  horizontal  feaion  through  the  Wall.  I  ne  letters  a 

o  5  .  .  T  i  j  ,r_  n  „„PPi  •  d  e  the  fpace  reveeled  j  e.  f.  the  race  ot 

Jamb ;  b.  c.  the  depth  of  the  Jamb  ;  c.  d.  the  Reveel ,  cl.  e.  tne  rpa 

the  Jambs  within  the  Veftibule. 


PLATE  XVI. 

The  Elevation  of  the  Front  of  the  Temple  of  Pandrofus  adorned  with  Caryatides. 

PLATE  XVII. 

Fi„  r.  The  head  of  one  the  Caryatides,  with  the  mouldings  of  the  Capital  and  Entablature  on  a 
larger  Scale,  that  the  ornaments  with  which  they  are  enriched,  might  be  more  diftinaly  reprefented. 
Fig.  2.  The  Mouldings  of  the  Bafement. 

PLATE  XVIII. 

The  Capital  of  one  of  the  Ants:  of  the  Pandrofium,  with  a  Plan  and  Se&on  of  the  Soffit,  ot 
deling. 
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late 

XIX. 

One  of  the  Caryatides  viewed  in 

P 

Front  and  in  Profile. 

LATE 

XX. 

View  of  the  Back  and  of  the  Profile  of  another  of  the  Caryatides. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 


THIS  Building  is  in  fo  ruinous  a  ftate,  that  I  have  been  fome  time  in  doubt,  whether  I 
fhould  attempt  to  give  any  defcription  of  it,  feeing  it  muft:  at  beft  be  very  imperfect,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  obftacles  that  oppofed  our  enquiries.  For  as  the  front  of  the  Scene  forms  part  of  an 
outwork  to  the  Fortrefs,  and  lies  dire&ly  under  the  only  entrance  to  it,  in  full  view  of  the 
garrifon,  our  operations  excited  their  jealoufy  j  they  were  not  able  to  comprehend  our  motives  for 
wiftiing  to  meafure,  and  to  fet  men  to  dig  in  this  place,  which,  defpoiled  of  all  ornaments,  feemed 
fo  little  to  deferve  our  attention;  and  they  would  not  be  perfuaded  that  we  came  fo  far,  and 
engaged  in  fo  much  fatigue  and  expenfe,  merely  to  fatisfy  what  appeared  to  them  an  idle  and  ufe- 
lefs  curiofity. 

This  was  the  more  mortifying  to  us,  as  there  is  a  confiderable  depth  of  earth  and  rubbifh, 
which  covers  the  Profcenium,  Logeum,  Orcheftra,  and  other  the  more  interefting  parts  of  the 
Theatre;  and  we  had  perfuaded  ourfelves,  that  on  removing  it  we  fhould  have  difcovered,  at 
lead,  the  rudiments  of  thofe  parts,  hitherto  perhaps  not  perfe&ly  underftood.  Beftdes  which,  as 
the  ranges  of  feats  one  above  the  other,  the  general  Hope  of  which  ftill  remains,  form  a  pretty  deep 
femicircular  declivity,  much  of  what  has  been  demoliftied  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Theatre,  and 
the  buildings  which  were  fituated  immediately  above  it,  muft  have  rolled  down  into  the  Orcheftra, 
or  againft  the  front  of  the  Scene.;  where  it  muft  have  ftopt,  and  where  apparently  it  has  formed  the 
level  fpace  we  now  fee,  which  is  raifed  many  feet  higher  than  the  ground  behind  the  fcene.  We 
therefore  thought  there  was  a  probability,  that  fome  architedural  ornaments,  fome  fragments  offculp- 
ture,  or  fome  unpublifhed  inscriptions,  were  buried  there,  and  would  have  accompanied  the  more 
interefting  difcoveries  we  wiftied  to  make,  concerning  the  conftru&ion  of  ancient  Theatres :  but 
this  talk,  defirous  as  we  were  to  accomplifh  it,  muft  be  referved  for  more  fortunate  adventurers. 

Difappointed  in  our  principal  objea,  we  neverthelefs  beftowed  fome  time  in  taking  the  general 
dimenfions,  and  in  digging  behind  the  Scene,  where  we  proceeded  without  interruption;  and,  by 
clearing  away  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and  rubbifti,  difcovered  the  fituation  and  communications 
of  the  Stair-cafes,  the  plan  of  the  Poftfcenium,  with  fome  other  particulars,  which  had  efcaped 
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the  notice  of  others.  As  thefe  may  prove  acceptable  to  feme  of  our  Readers,  I  have  given  the  four 
following  plates,  in  which  all  the  obfervatious  we  made  on  this  building  are  inferred. 

PLATE  I. 

A  view  of  the  front  of  the  Scene.  In  the  diftant  horizon  appears  part  of  the  Sinus  Sartmcm, 
or  gulph  of  Athens,  and  the  mountains  near  Hermione  and  Troezene,  ,n  the  territory  of  Argos ;  at 
the  extremity  of  thefe  mountains  is  the  promontory  Scyllaeum,  and  the  .Hand  Calaurea  in  which 
Demofthenes  died.  Nearer  is  a  part  of  the  Attic  Ihore  about  Aexone,  now 

hill  us  ancient  reputation  for  red  mullets  (a).  Juft  over  the  cyprefs  tree  on  the  right  hand,  is 
the  monument  of  Philopappus ;  the  hill  on  which  it  Hands  is  now  called  To  Segg.o,  but  anciently 
the  Mufeum,  from  the  Poet  Mufaius,  who  Paufanias  informs  us  was  buried  there;  and  that  on  the 
place  where  his  fepulchre  had  been  built,  the  monument  of  a  Syrian  (evidently  Philopappus)  was  after¬ 
wards  erefted  (b).  The  front  of  the  Scene  occupies  the  principal  part  of  this  View ;  the  area,  in  which 
were  the  feats  of  the  fpeaators,  neglefled  for  ages,  has  at  length  acquired  a  furface  of  vegetable  earth, 
and  is  now  annually  fown  with  barley,  which,  as  the  general  cuftom  here  is  the  Difdar-Aga  s  horfes  cat 
ereen-  little  or  no  grafs  being  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  The  fore-ground  is 
a  recefs,  or  little  grotto  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Theatre,  whence  this  view  was  taken;  it  is  marked 
A  in  the  following  Plate ;  here  Sir  G.  Wheler  imagines,  not  improbably,  a  Tripod  was  placed,  on 
which  was  wrought  the  ftory  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  flaying  the  fons  and  daughters  of  Niche  (c). 
In  this  place  I  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  my  companion  Mr.  Revet,  who  from  hence  did,  with 
great  patience  and  accuracy,  mark  all  the  mafonry  in  the  front  of  the  Scene. 


PLATE  II. 


The  Plan.  On  this  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  exterior  wall  is  the  portion  of  a  circle,  the 
centre  of  which  being  found,  it  will  follow  from  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  if  we  fuppofe  what  he 
has  faid  concerning  the  Greek  Theatres  applicable  to  this  building,  that  the  extent  of  the  Profce- 
nium,  with  the  fituation  and  dimenfion  of  the  Orcheftra,  may  be  determined  For  the  diftance 
a  b  from  the  centre  a.  of  the  exterior  circle,  to  the  front  of  the  Scene  c.  b.  d.  will  be  the  radius 
of  aleffer  concentric  circle,  in  which  three  fquares  being  inferibed,  after  the  manner  he  has  diredted, 
the  fide  of  the  fquare  e.  f.  neareft  to  the  Scene  and  parallel  to  it*  will  then  mark  the  limit  of  the  Pro- 
feenium,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  circle,  if  we  do  not  miftake  Vitruvius,  will  form  the  fpace  affigned 
by  him  to  the  Orcheftra;  within  tfhich  fpace,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  Pulpitum  or  Logeum  projefted  at 
leaft  as  far  as  to  the  centre  a.  for  I  cannot  imagine,  that  the  adtors  were  confined  to  the  narrow  fpace 
aflio-ned  by  this  fcheme  to  the  Profcenium,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  Pulpitum  and  Profcenium 
were,  as  Galiani  has  imagined,  only  different  names  for  the  fame  place  ( d ).  Pollux,  whofe  evidence 
will  have  great  weight  in  this  difquifition,  enumerating  the  parts  of  a  Theatre,  fpecifies  the  Or¬ 
cheftra,  the  Logeum,  the  Profcenium,  the  Parafcenia,  &c.  as  different,  and  diftindt  places  (e)\ 
befides,  if  they  were  not,  and  the  Logeum  was  only  a  part  of  the  Profcenium,  it  would  follow,  that 
many  of  the  Spe&ators  would  be  in  a  fituation  where  they  could  fee  but  very  little  of  the  adtors, 
and  others  would  not  fee  them  at  all,  during  the  whole  reprefentation ;  a  defedt  which  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  could  exift  in  a  building,  where  great  art  and  expence  were  employed,  principally  with 
intention  to  accommodate  the  Audience  in  fuch  manner,  that  they  might  all  fee  and  hear,  to  the 
beft  advantage,  whatever  was  produced  on  the  Stage. 


(a )  OvP  A’l&nX  lfv6fSxsm  ‘T* 

TgyM’. —  Cratinus  Trophonio. 

Nor  any  more  to  eat  the  red  mullets  of  Aexone. 

>»*>  «>'  T{f,X...  Hefychius  in 

voce 

Aexonian  mullets.  Aexonian  mullets  are  reckoned  the  moft  excellent. 

( b ;  Pauf.  1.  i.  c.  25.  p.  61. 


(c)  'E>  N  n  Toy  9ixt;ov,  mi\euoi  ijir  ir  rcu;  wiTjai;  Sto  ni  a«{o«Xiv. 

Tfiiroyj  Si  Ifflfi  Hal  tout*  'AtoXXu.  Si  ■>  aura  xa*  'AfTij us  Toy;  vreuiai  wjl  araijoEms 
Toil  NioSuf.  Pauf.  1. 1.  c.  ai.  p.  49. 

(d)  II  pulpito  o  fia  profeenio  Greco. 

Vitruv.  Galiani.  1.  v.  c.  6.  not.  8.  p.  189. 
The  pulpitum,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Greek  profcenium. 

(ej  Mi'fot  Smtjoo,  «*!  iryxlj,  **1  TaXlt,  x<el  xdlxhpti,  xi(x! Sis,  mr,m,  o?x»r{», 
Xoyiiu,  Vftnhmi,  srafaoxhna,  hwiniiia.  x.  T.  X.  ].  Poll.  1.  >V.  C.  19.  $  123. 
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I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  parts  of  a  theatre  appropriated  to  the  adors ;  and 
it  is  with  great  diffidence  I  produce  the  ideas  fuggefted  to  me  by  the  view  of  this  ruin. 

D.  b.  B.  The  front  of  the  fcene. 

b.  The  royal  folding  door. 

c.  One  of  the  Holpitalian  doors. 

B.  C.  The  verfura. 

E.  F.  G.  The  orcheftra. 

d.  e:  The  katatome,  prsecifion,  or  fedion,  dividing  the  extremity  of  the  pulpitum  next  the  cr- 
cheftra. 

H.  H.  The  parafcenia; 

K.  L.  M.  The  external  wall,  encompaffing  the  feats  of  the  fpedatorsi’ 

L.  N.  The  portico,  in  which  were  the  feats  for  the  women. 

N.  O.  The  upper  ranges  of  feats. 

O.  P.  The  pr$cindio,  or  femicireular  corridor,  feparating  the  upper  from  the  lower  ranges  of 


feats. 


P.  F.  The  lower  ranges  of  feats. 

The  feats  for  the  fpedators  were  in  this  theatre  Cut  in  the  folid  rock;  of  confequence  there 


were  no  ftair-cafes  under  them,  by  which  the  fpedators  were  conducted  to  the  upper  ranges  of  feats, 
as  in. the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  amphitheatres  of  Rome  and  Verona:  and  therefore  there 
were  not  vomitorios  by  which  they  emerged  from  thofe  ftair-cafes  into  the  places  affigned  them.  But 
there  were  ample  ftair-cafes  at  each  extremity  of  the  front ;  thefe  are  marked  Q.  in  the  plan. 

R.  An  aperture  leading  from  the  ftair-cafe  to  the  femicireular  corridor  O.  P. 

I  do  not  any  where  find  fpecified  the  precife  time  when  this  theatre  was  ereded,  nor  who  was 
the  architea  employed  in  its  conftruaion.  Thus  much  however  we  are  told,  a  Tragic  Poet  named 
Pratinas  («),  who  flouriffied  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  or  498  years  before  Chrift,  exhibited  one  of  his 
produdions  on  the  ftage,  in  a  theatre  framed  of  boards,  for  as  yet  the  Athenians  had  not  ereded 
one  of  ftone  ;  on  this  occafion  the  concourfe  was  fo  great,  and  the  fpedators  were  fo  eager  for  places, 
that  the  over-crowded  building  fell,  and  many  were  hurt.  To  prevent  fuch  accidents  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  fet  about  ereding  a  ftone  theatre.  Lycurgus  the  Athenian 

(a)  IlpaVm.  nuppm.%,  3  zsorflnf  xpaJUat  fityrs.  Exhibiting  one  of  his  dramas,  it  happened  that  the  beard-,  on  which 

r«v,£1o  R  Al  ™  xal  Xo.fiXXu  ini  t*  feipAfe.  xal  wfi-  the  fpeflators  flood  foil  in,  and  after  this  the  Athenians  had  a  theatre  built 

Tot  i rP«^  oalups;.  xnijetut  hi  m'rs,  i rwGn  ruixplu,  ip’  2v  Jfifwww  far  them, 

o!  5 tula),  uiaitv,  xal  ix  tstb  Sidlpoo  dr.ohopj.nh  ahvuion.  Suidas. 


“  Pratinas,  fen  of  Pyrrhonides,  a  PhUafian ,  a  tragic  Poet,  competitor 
uith  Mfchylus  and  Chcerillus,  in  the  feventittb  Olympiad ;  he  firjl  wrote 


See  likewife  Libanius’s  argument  to  the  firft  Olynthiac  of  Demo- 
flhenes. 
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Of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 


orator,  it  is  faid,  compleated  it  (< b ).  He  died  in  the  1 13th  Olympiad,  or  about  170  years  after  the 

misfortune  which  befel  the  fpedtators  at  the  exhibition  given  by  Pratinas. 


But  it  is  furely  not  credible,  that  this  building  fhould  have  remained  fo  many  years  unfinifhed  as 
this  account  feems  to  imply ;  and  we  may  with  more  probability  fuppofe,  what  Lycurgus  peiformed 
here  was  rather  an  improvement,  or  perhaps  a  repair,  than  that  the  Athenians,  vain  as  they  were  of 
their  magnificent  ftrudlures,  and  delighting  in  dramatic  entertainments,  fhould,  for  fuch  a  number 
of  years,  a  period  including  the  moll  profperous  times  of  the  republic,  during  which  their  mod 
illuftrious  poets  wrote,  and  their  mod  fplendid  buildings  were  eredted,  pay  fo  little  attention  to 
their  theatre.  And  it  appears  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  Paufanias,  fpeaking  fo  highly  in  praife  of  a 
theatre  at  Epidaurus,  built  by  Polycletus,  who  flourifhed  in  the  88th  Olympiad,  fhould  have  faid  fo 
little  concerning  this  Theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athens. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  no  great  difeoveries  are  to  be  expedted  from  the  obferva- 
tions  we  were  permitted  to  make  on  thefe  ruins ;  and  I  think  I  may  add,  that  even  were  it  poflible, 
from  future  refearches,  to  reftore  all  thofe  parts  of  a  theatre  Vitruvius  has  mentioned,  and  to  exem¬ 
plify  every  precept  he  has  given  on  this  fubjedt,  we  fhould  not,  even  with  thefe  advantages,  be  able 
to  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  apparatus  and  ceconomy  of  the  ancient  flage :  there  would  flill  re¬ 
main  many  effential  particulars  to  be  deferibed  and  accounted  for,  before  we  could  comprehend  the 
contrivances  of  their  machinery,  or  in  what  manner  the  feenes  were  difpofed,  which  they  adapted 
to  the  various  dramatic  compofitions  they  exhibited. 


The  front  of  the  feene,  as  deferibed  by  Vitruvius,  was  highly  decorated  with  columns,  and  other 
architectural  ornaments ;  and  the  remains  of  ancient  theatres  publifhed  by  Serlio  and  Defgodetz  (c) 
prove,  that  what  he  has  taught,  was  in  that  refpedt  the  adtual  pradtice  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  In 
this  all  his  commentators  agree,  but  neither  the  elegant  defigns  they  have  given  to  illuftrate  this 
part  of  his  doctrine  (of),  nor  the  ancient  remains  that  have  been  publifhed,  convey  to  us  any  idea  of 
a  temple,  or  a  palace,  or  a  private  habitation.  The  front  of  the  feene  feems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
tindt  fpecies  of  compofition,  by  no  means  refembling  any  place  in  which  the  fpedtators  could  fuppofe 
that  the  imaginary  bufinefs  of  the  drama  was  tranfadted  ;  and  fhould  we  allow  it  to  have  reprefented 
a  palace,  as  the  Marchefe  Galiani  has  fuggefted  (e),  it  mufl  have  appeared  an  infufferable  abfurdity, 
had  Prometheus  chained  to  a  rock,  or  Philodtetes  crawling  out  of  his  cavern,  or  Eledtra  iffuing  from 
her  cottage,  uttered  their  groans,  or  bewailed  their  diftrefles,  in  the  midft  of  a  magnificence  totally 
repugnant  to  the  fituation  in  which  the  poet  has  placed  them.  Or  if,  on  thefe  occafions,  we  fuppofe 
a  rock,  or  a  cavern,  or  a  cottage,  were  for  the  time  brought  on  the  ftage,  they  would  have  ill  con¬ 
nected  with  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  front  of  the  feene  ;  fuch  heterogeneous  objedts  could 
not,  furely,  have  exifted  together,  during  a  theatrical  rep  refen  tation  (/). 


(//)  Lycurgus  the  Orator,  amongft  his  other  virtues,  is  celebrated 
for  his  munificence  and  public  fpirit.  See  Plutarch,  in  The  Life  of 
the  Ten  Orators,  and  Paufanias’s  Attics,  cap.  xxix.  p.  75. 

Philo,  the  architeiSl,  who  built  the  naval  arfenal,  or  repofitory  for 
(hips,  in  the  Pireus,  was  probably  the  perfon  who  repaired  and  improved 
this  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 

(c)  See  the  theatres  of  Marcellus,  of  Pola,  and  of  Ferentum,  given 
by  Serlio,  and  that  of  Marcellus  publifhed  by  Defgodetz. 

(1 d )  Barbara,  Pcrrault,  Galiani,  Newton. 

( t )  Vitruv.  Galiani,  p.  190,  n.  1. 


(/)  This  will  be  rendered  fufficiently  evident,  if  we  barely  enume. 
rate  the  feenes  of  dome  of  the  moft  celebrated  tragedies  of  antiquity; 
for  inftance,  that  of  Prometheus  in  Chains,  is  a  very  dreary  part  of 
Mount  Caucafus ;  of  the  Perfians,  a  temple  near  the  fepulchre  of  Da¬ 
rius  at  Sufa  ;  of  the  Eumenides,  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and,  by  a  change 
of  feene  as  it  fhould  feem,  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  :  ail  thefe 
are  of  jEfchylus.  The  feene  of  the  Philo&etes  of  Sophocles,  that  of 
his  Ajax  the  Scourge-bearer,  a  camp  and  diflant  fhips ;  his  CEdipus 
Coloncus,  a  grove  and  a  temple.  The  feene  of  the  Eleflra  of  Euripi¬ 
des,  and  of  his  two  Iphigenias,  one  a  temple,  the  other  a  camp. 

In  all  thefe  inftanccs,  the  painter,  it  muft  be  allowed,  was  a  ufeful 
afliflant  to  the  magician,  who,  mods  me  Thetis,  mads  me  pmit  Athens. 
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I  muft  therefore  fuppofe  this  (lately  front  was  entirely  concealed  during  the  time  of  adting,  and 
that  fome  painted  fcene,  and  other  decorations,  were  introduced,  which,  having  relation  to  the  fub- 
jedt  exhibited  on  the  (lage,  by  reconciling  the  eyes  of  the  fpedlators  to  the  requifite  ideas  of  locality, 
contributed  to  add  a  fpecies  of  theatrical  probability  to  the  reprefentation,  which  the  invariable 
front  of  the  fccne,  if  produced  on  all  occafions,  would  unqueflionably  have  deftroyed. 

And  in  fadt,  Vitruvius  plainly  tells  us,  there  were  three  different  forts  of  fcenes,  the  tragic,  the 
comic,  and  the  fatyric  (g) :  each  of  them  doubtlefs  appropriated  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  fable  repre- 
fented  on  the  ftage.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  when  iEfchylus,  the  great  improver  of  the  Grecian 
(lage,  exhibited  one  of  his  tragedies,  he  introduced  for  the  firft  time  a  painted  fcene,  the  work  of 
Agatharcus,  from  whofe  writings  on  the  fubjedl,  the  art  of  perfpedtive  was  afterwards  infti- 
tuted  (h). 


( g )  Genera  autem  funt  feenarum  tria,  unum  quod  dicitur  tragicum,  (/;)  Namque  primum  Agatharcus  Atlienis,  Aifchylo  docente  trage- 
alterum  comicum,  tertium  fatyricum.  Horum  autem  ornatus  funt  inter  diam,  feenam  fecit,  et  de  ea  commcntarium  rcliquit:  ex  eo  moniti,  De- 
fe  diffimilcs  difparique  ratione.  quod  tragica;  deformantur  columnis  et  mocritus  et  Anaxagoras  de  eadem  re  feripferunt.  Proem  to  lib.  VII. 
faftigiis  et  (ignis,  reliquifque  regalibus  rebus ;  comic*  autem  sedificlo-  p.  25S. 
rum  privatorum,  et  menianorum,  habent  fpeciem,  &c.  Vitr.  lib.  V. 
cap.  8. 


CHAP- 


CHAPTER 


IV. 


Of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Thrafyllus ,  &c. 


JUST  above  tbe  place  on  which  I  have  fuppofed  the  Odeum  of  Perricles  to  have  been  built  (a), 
there  is,  in  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  a  cavern  or  grotto,  the  entrance  into  which  is  fronted, 
and  completely  clofed  up,  by  the  building  here  treated  of.  The  cavern  is  now  a  Chriftian  church, 
called  the  Panagia  Spiliotifa ,  or  the  Bleffed  Lady  of  the  Grotto.  On  the  front  of  the  building 
are  three  infcriptions,  recording  vi&ories  obtained  either  in  the  Odeum  or  in  the  theatre,  which 
prove  it  to  have  been  a  Choragic  monument ;  not  indeed  fo  highly  ornamented  as  the  monument  of 
Lyficrates,  given  in  our  firft  volume:  but  wrought  neverthelefs  with  great  accuracy,  and  deferving 
our  notice  both  for  the  Angularity  of  its  compofition,  and  the  form  of  its  mouldings.  Befides 
which  I  muft  obferve,  that  the  mutilated  ftatue  yet  remaining  on  it  is  the  work  of  an  excellent 
fculptor.  The  following  infcription  is  cut  on  the  middle  of  the  architrave : 

©PA2TAA02  ©PA2YAAOT  AEKEAEEY2  ANEQHKEN 
XflPHrON  NIKH2A2  ANAPA2IN  irrOQOflNTIAI  3>YAEI 
EVI02  XAAKIAEY2  HYAE1  NEAIXM02  HPXEN 
KAPXIAAM02  20TI02  EAIAA2KEN 

This  is  the  moft  ancient  of  the  three  infcriptions  above-mentioned,  as  Wheler  and  Spon  have 
already  obferved,  and  was  doubtlefs  made  when  the  monument  was  firft  erefled.  By  it  we  learn, 
that  “  Thrafyllus,  the  fon  of  Thrafyllus  of  Decelia  (a  demos  or  townlhip  of  the  tribe  of  Hippo- 
<£  thoon),  dedicates  this  building,  having  been  at  the  expence  of  exhibiting  the  games,  in  which, 
“  with  the  men  of  his  own  tribe,  he  obtained  the  viftory  ;  that  Eviut{b)  of  Chalcis  was  the  mufi- 
cian ;  and  Karchidamus  the  fon  of  Sotis  compofed  the  piece,  Neaechmus  being  Archon.”  This 
was  in  the  firft  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifteenth  Olympiad,  or  about  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  before  the  Chriftian  ajra ;  fo  that  this  building  was  ere&ed  above  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

(a)  See  the  explanation  of  the  plan  of  the  Acropolis,  p.  7, 
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The  other  two  infections  record  varies  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former  obtained  about 
fifty  years  afterwards,  when  Pytharatus  was  Archon  (c).  The  following^  on  the  left  hand,  or  to- 
wards  the  weft: 


O  AHMOZ  EXOPHrEI  IIT0APATO2  HPXEN 
AraNO©ETH2  ©PA2TKAH2  ©PA2TAAOT  AEKEAEEY2 

irmo0oaNTi2  ilaiaon  enika 

©EHN  0HBAIO2  HTAEI 
nPONOMOS  0HBAIO2  EAIAAZKEN 


The  people  gave  the  games,  Pytharatus  was  Archon, 

Thrafycles  the  fon  of  Thrafyllus,  a  Decelian,  was  Agonothetes, 

The  boys  of  the  tribe  of  Hippothoon  got  the  viftory, 

Theon  the  Theban  performed  on  the  flute, 

Pronomus  the  Theban  compofed  the  piece. 

Pronomus  was  a  celebrated  mufician  of  Thebes,  remarkable  for  having  a  great  beard.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Ariftophanes,  who  took  occafion  to  feoff  at  Agyrrhius,  an  Athenian  magis¬ 
trate,  ludicroufly  fuppofing  he  had  borrowed  his  beard  from  Pronomus  [d).  As  the  piece  which 
gained  the  prize  in  thefe  games  was  compofed  by  a  mufician,  it  feems  to  prove  that  the  infeription 
relates  rather  to  a  mufical  than  a  dramatic  performance ;  and  that  the  viftory  it  records  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Odeum,  not  in  the  theatre.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  thefe  games  were  given 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  when  Ariftophanes  made  free  with  our  mufician’s  beard  : 
may  we  not  therefore  conclude,  that  on  this  occafion,  long  after  his  deceafe,  fome  favourite  com- 
pofition  of  his  was  performed  with  great  applaufe  ?  Nor  {hall  we  find  this  to  have  been  without 
a  precedent;  for  by  what  Paufanias  relates  to  have  happened  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of 
Meffene,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Clld  Olympiad,  it  appears  there  were  at  that  time  two  parties 
among  the  frequenters  of  mufical  entertainments,  fome  deciding  in  favour  of  Pronomus  ( e ),  while 
others  continued  to  prefer  the  more  ancient  compofitions  of  Sacadas  (/),  a  mufician  of  Argos,  then 
doubtlefs  many  years  dead,  for  he  had  gained  a  prize  at  the  Pythian  games  in  the  XLVIIIth 
Olympiad  :  and  although  the  works  of  his  antagonift  had  long  enjoyed  great  reputation,  Pronomus 
appears  to  have  had  the  fuffrages  of  a  majority  in  his  favour. 


(f)  Pytharatus  was  Archon  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  CXXVIIth 
Olympiad. 

( d )  See  Suidas  on  the  word  Pronomus.  The  paffage  in  Ariftopha¬ 
nes  there  alluded  to  I  tranflate  thus : 

F'trf  Lady. — For  when  we  have  tucked  up  our  garments,  have 
Taken  our  feats,  and  have  tied  on  our  beards. 

Who  that  fees  us  but  will  fuppofe  we  are  men  ? 

’Twas  thus  Agyrrhius  concealed  his  fex : 

He  got  Pronomus’s  beard ;  till  then  he 
Was  a  woman,  but  now  behold  he  flruts 
The  firft  ftatefman  in  the  city. 

Ariftophanes,  the  Female  State  Orators. 

fllr)  When  Meflene  was  rebuilt,  the  walls  and  temples  were  erefted 
to  the  found  of  flutes ;  Boeotian  and  Argive  nralic,  to  the  excluflon  of 
all  other,  being  employed  on  that  occafion.  Then  it  was,  fays  Paufa¬ 
nias,  that  the  airs  of  Sacadas  and  thofe  of  Pronomus  were  firft  put  in 
competition.  Mellon.  c.  xxvii.  p.  345.  This  contention  produced  the 
following  epigram : 

fdv  ©iJSa;  zrgolipat  nrpdxpmtb  Iv  uH\oi; 

©ti&M  Ji  Hpei>ofAo»  srxi Set.  10  Omni*. 


- for  Jhilful  artifls  on  the  flute 

All  Greece  adjudg’d  pre-eminence  to  Thebes, 

And  Thebes  to  Pronomus,  Jon  of  Oeniades. 

Paufanias,  deferibing  the  Temple  of  Apollo  in  Thebes,  mentions 
fome  other  particulars  concerning  this  Mufician.  He  fays,  “  There  is 
“  alfo  the  ftatue  of  Pronomus,  a  performer  on  the  flute,  who  fupremely 
“  delighted  the  many.  Before  his  time,  three  forts  of  flutes  were  in 
“  ufe  :  the  Dorian  mode  was  performed  on  one  kind,  the  Phrygian  on 
“  another,  and  that  called  the  Lydian  was  performed  on  one  different 
“  from  either.  It  was  Pronomus  who  firft  invented  a  flute  adapted  to 
“  all  thofe  fpecies  of  melody.  They  fay  alfo,  that  by  his  looks  and 
“  geftures  he  marvelloufly  entertained  the  Theatre.  There  is  likewife 
“  an  air  he  compofed  for  the  people  of  Chalcis  on  the  Euripus,  which 
“  they  fing  while  they  approach  the  Temple  at  Delos.  The  Thebans 
“  have  here  dedicated  this  ftatue  to  him,  and  another  to  Epaminon- 
“  das.”  Boetic.  c.  xii.  p.  734. 

(/)  The  fame  author  has  alfo  related  fundry  particulars  that  do 
honour  to  Sacadas.  He  won  three  prizes  in  the  Pythian  games,  the 
firft  of  which  was,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  XLVIIIth  Olympiad. 
(Phocica,  c.  vii.  p.  814.)  His  ftatue  was  placed  on  Helicon,  in  the 
Grove  of  the  Mufes,  with  thofe  of  Thamyris,  Arion,  Hefiod,  Or¬ 
pheus,  and  other  illuftrious  Poets  and  Muficians  (Bceotica,  c.  xxx.  p. 
768) ;  and  he  was  honoured  with  a  fcpulchral  monument  at  Argcs. 
(Corinthiaca,  c.  xxii.  p.  162.) 


On 
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On  another  Choragic  infcription  we  faw  at  Athens,  Pronomus  is  faid  actually  to  have  performed 
on  the  flute,  Diotrephes  being  Archon,  which  was  in  the  firft  year  of  the  XCIXth  Olympiad,  or 
nine  years  after  the  time  when  the  comedy  of  the  Female  Orators  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  adted. 

nPONOMOS  HTAE1  AlOTPE3>H2  HPXE. 

The  following  is  the  eafternmoft  infcription,  or  that  oppoflte  to  the  right  hand  of  the  fpe&ator  : 

O  AEM02  EXOPHrEI  IIY0APATO2  HPXEN 
Ar ONO0HTH2  ©PA2YKAH2  ©PA2TAAOT  AEKEAEEY2 
IIANAI0N02  ANAPHN  ENIKA 
NIKOKAH2  AMBPAKIOTH2  HTAEI 
ATSIIinOS  APKA2  EAIAA2KE 

The  people  gave  the  games,  Pytharatus  was  Archon, 

Thrafycles  the  fon  of  Thrafyllus,  a  Decelian,  was  Agonothetes, 

The  men  of  the  tribe  of  Pandion  got  the  vidtory, 

Nicocles  the  Ambracian  performed  on  the  flute, 

Lyfippus  the  Arcadian  compofed  the  piece. 

Over  this  building,  but  higher  up  the  rock,  ftand  two  columns  of  different  heights :  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  talleft  meafures  four  feet  two  inches  and  two-tenths ;  of  the  other,  three  feet  and 
four-tenths  of  an  inch.  They  have  never  made  part  of  any  building,  but  are  each  of  them  infu- 
lated,  and  have  evidently  been  eredfed  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  fupporting  a  tripod,  for  fo  the  form 
of  their  capitals  plainly  {hews.  They  are  triangular,  like  that  of  the  flower  on  the  dome  of  the 
monument  of  Lyficrates  in  our  firft  volume,  and  like  that  have  cavities  •  funk  in  their  upper  furface 
at  each  of  their  angles ;  in  which  cavities,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  fixed  the  feet  of  the  tri¬ 
pods  they  fupported.  Thefe  capitals  are  of  uncommon  forms ;  but,  though  adorned  with  foliage 
and  volutes,  are  not  to  be  admired  for  any  extraordinary  elegance  of  invention,  or  delicacy  of 
workmanfhip. 

On  the  plinth  of  the  eaftern  and  talleft  of  thefe  columns  is  infcribed  2TPAT0NEIK02,  probably 
the  name  of  the  perfon  who  dedicated  the  tripod  ;  but  as  the  name  of  the  Archon  is  wanting,  its 
date  cannot  be  afcertained,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  eredted  in  the  year  of  anarchy,  that  is,  in  the  firft 
of  the  XCIVth  Olympiad  :  for  even  at  that  difaftrous  period  the  Athenians  feem  to  have  folemnized 
their  feftivals,  and  to  have  indulged  themfelves  in  their  accuftomed  amufements.  Suidas  mentions 
a  tragic  poet  named  Diogenes,  fome  of  whofe  produdlions,  as  we  may  judge  by  his  mode  of  ex- 
preflion,  were  exhibited  at  that  time. 

More  fuch  columns  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  eredted  in  the  fame  range.  To  fatisfy  myfelf 
in  this  particular,  I  climbed  fo  high  up  the  rock,  that  fome  Turks  in  the  fortrefs  took  umbrage  at 
it,  and  by  dropping  down  ftones  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  feveral  of  which  were  large,  and  fell  very 
near  me,  obliged  me  to  a  precipitate  retreat. 

To  give  a  more  diftindt  and  comprehenfive  idea  of  the  Choragic  games  of  the  Athenians,  I  find 
it  neceffary  to  relate  fome  particulars  concerning  them,  in  addition  to  thofe  I  have  already  col- 
ledted,  as  well  in  this  chapter  as  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  our  firft  volume ;  and  to  this  I  am  the 
rather  induced,  as  the  mode  of  conducing  thefe  games  exhibits  a  fpecimen,  not  altogether  unin- 
terefting,  of  ancient  manners. 


It 
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It  fliould  be  obferved,  that  the  greater  Dyonyfia,  or  feftival  of  Bacchus ,  was  celebrated  by 
the  Athenians  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Tragedies  and  comedies  were  then  exhibited  m 
the  theatre ;  and  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  accompanied  with  flutes,  were  chanted  by  the 
chorus  in  the  Odeum.  On  this  occafion  each  of  the  Athenian  tribes  (they  were  ten  in  number) 
appointed  a  Choragus,  an  office  attended  with  confiderable  expence,  as  we  may  infer  from  what 
Plutarch  has  faid  in  his  difquifition  whether  the  Athenians  were  more  illujlrious  for  their  military 
achievements,  or  their  progrefs  in  fcience.  When  the  feftival  drew  near,  an  emulous  contention 
arofe  among  the  Choragi,  which  fometimes  proceeded  to  great  violence,  each  ftriving  to  excel  his 
competitors,  and  to  obtain  the  tripod,  which-  was  the  prize  gained  by  that  Choragus  to  whom  the 
vi&ory  fliould  be  adjudged  (g).  His  difburfements  did  not  finifti  with  his  viftory  ;  there  ftill  re¬ 
mained  for  him  the  charge  of  dedicating  the  tripod  he  had  won  (h) ;  and  probably  that  of  eredting 
a  little  edifice  or  temple  on  which  to  place  it,  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed  in  the  prefent  chapter,  and 
in  chapter  the  fourth  of  our  firft  volume.  Thus  Nicias  is  faid  to  have  ereded  a  temple  whereon  to 
place  the  tripods  he  had  won.  (See  vol.  I.  p.  30,  note£.)  Nor  fliall  we  wonder  that  the  honour 
of  gaining  a  tripod  was  fo  anxioufly  and  earneftly  contended  for ;  ftnee,  thus  won  and  dedicated, 
it  became  a  family  honour,  and  was  appealed  to  as  an  authentic  teftimony  of  the  merit  and  virtue 
of  the  perfon  who  obtained  it;  as  we  learn  from  I  feus  (/),  in  his  oratioil  concerning  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  Apollodorus,  where  he  thus  addrefles  his  judges :  “  What  office  did  he  not  compleatly 
«  fill  ?  what  fum  was  he  not  the  firft  to  contribute  ?  in  what  part  of  his  duty  was  he  deficient  ? 
«  Being  Choragus,  he  obtained  the  prize  with  the  chorus  of  boys  which  he  gave  ;  and  yonder  tripod 
remains  a  monument  of  his  liberality  on  that  occafion.  And  again,  in  his  oration  concerning 
the  inheritance  of  Dicteogenes,  he  fays :  “  Yet  our  anceftors,  O  Judges!  who  firft  acquired  this 
“  eftate,  and  left  it  to  their  defeendants,  were  Choragi  in  all  the  choragic  games ;  they  contributed 
« liberally  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  contiriually  had  the  command  of  the  triremes  which 
«  they  equipped.  Of  thefe  noble  a&s,  the  eonfecrated  offerings  with  which  they  were  able,  from 
«  what  remained  of  their  fortune,  to  decorate  the  temples,  are  no  lefs  undeniable  proofs  than  they 
«  are  lafling  monuments  of  their  virtue  ;  for  they  dedicated  in  the  'Temple  of  Bacchus  the  tripods , 
«  which,  being  Choragi  and  viElorious ,  they  bore  away  from  their  competitors,  thofe  alfo  in  the 
“  Pythium,  and  in  the  Acropolis,  &cT  I  fhould  however  obferve,  that  fometimes  the  public  de¬ 
frayed  the  expence  of  the  chorus,  as  appears  by  two  of  the  inferiptions  on  this  monument.  There 
is  a  paffage  quoted  from  Paufanias  in  our  firft  volume,  p.  30,  from  which  we  muft  conclude  that 
thefe  monuments  were  numerous.  He  there  tells  us  of  a  place  in  Athens  called  the  Tripods,  with 


($)  Ofc  have  the  jocund  Nymphs,  to  Bacchus  faefed. 

Join’d  in  the  ivy-bearing  chorus 
Of  the  Acaraantic  tribe,  fhouting  joyous 
The  Dithyrambic  hymn  ;  oft  have  they  fhaded 
With  fillets,  and  with  wreaths  of  frclh-blown  rofes, 

Th’  anointed  treffes  of  the  fkilful  fongfters. 

Who  dedicate  this  tripod,  and  who  won 
This  witnefs  of  their  Bacchic  viftory. 

What  thefe  men  fang,  Antigones  compos’d; 

Argive  Arifton  fwell'd  th’  harmonious  lira  in 
With  Doric  fymphonies,  fweetly  transfufing 
His  tuneful  breath  thro’  pipes  of  cleareft  tone. 

The  fon  of  Strutho,  Hipponicus,  gave 
This  cyclic  chorus  of  rich  melody ; 

He,  in  the  chariot  of  the  Graces  borne. 

Receiv’d  from  them  this  fplendid  vidlory, 

And  amongft  men  a  celebrated  name  : 

So  will’d  each  Mufe  divine,  with  vi’lcts  crown’d; 

Anthologia,  Brunk,  tom.  I.  p.  141. 

This  ancient  epigram  of  Simonides  celebrates  a  vidlory  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  thofe  recorded  by  the  inferiptions  on  this  building  :  and 
if  we  combine  it  with  what  haj  been  already  faid  on  the  fubjedt,  we 


mull  conclude,  that,  in  folemnizing  the  feftival  of  the  Dioiiyfia,  the 
cyclic  chorufes  of  the  feveral  Athenian  tribes,  bearing  thyrfus’s 
entwined  with  ivy,  and  having  garlands  with  ivy  oh  their  heads,  had 
each  chanted  their  Dithyrambic  hymn,  and  that  fhe  vidlory  in  this 
inftance,  as  in  fome  which  preceded  it,  had  been  adjudged  to  the 
chorus  of  the  tribe  Acamantis,  who,  crowned  with  rofes,  bear  off  the 
tripod  they  have  won  to  the  place  on  which  they  are  to  dedicate  it, 
finging  perhaps  thefe  verfes  by  the  way,  not  improbably  what  Julius 
Pollux  calls  the  tripodophoric  fong.  See  Onomaft.  lib.  IV.  c.  vii. 

( b )  “  Under  the  fame  Archon  (Glaucippus)  I  was  again  a  Chora- 
“  gus,  and  provided  a  chorus  of  men  on  the  Dionyfian  feftival.  Here 
“  I  was  vidtor;  and  in  this  chorus,  together  with  the  charge  of  dedi* 
“  eating  my  tripods,  I  expended  five  thoufand  drachma.”  Lyiias, 
quoted  in  p.  30  of  our  firft  volume,  note/. 

“  And  he  ( Andocides)  was  a  Choragus  for  his  tribe,  in  the  dithy- 
“  rambic  (Dionyfian)  games;  and  having  obtained  the  vidlory,  dedi- 
“  cated  his  tripod  in  a  lofty  fituation  oppofite  the  Porinus  Selinus.” 
Plutarch,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators. 

(0  See  the  Greek  Orators,  publifhed  at  Leipfic,  in  1773,  by  the 
care  of  J.  Jacobus  Reilke,  vol.  VII;  p.  i  13  and  p.  187. 
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temples  ip  it ;  not  great  ones,  I  imagine,  as  the  printed  copies  have  it,  bnt  Choragic  temples ;  for 
on  them,  he  fays,  hand  tripods  well  worth  feeing,  although  they  are  of  brafs.  Harpocration  men¬ 
tions  atreatife  written  by  Heliodorus,  deferring  theft  Choragic  tripods  of  Athens,  and  cites  it  to 
prove  that  Onetor  had  been  a  Choragus. 

PLATE  I. 


A  view  of  this  monument,  as  it  appears  at  prefent.  The  diftant  mountain  is  part  of  Hyrr.ettus. 
Nearer  in  the  (hade,  direffly  under  the  higheft  point  of  Hymettus,  is  the  church  of  St.  George  the 
Alexandrian.  The  little  building  ftill  nearer,  with  a  cupola,  is  the  church  of  Hagia  Parafave. 
Between  this  and  the  rock  appears  at  fome  diftance  a  metochi,  or  farm,  belonging  to  the  convent 
of  Hatrio  Afomato.  The  eaftern  end  of  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Acropolis  occupies  the  left-hand 
fide  of° the  view.  The  rock  on  which  it  was  built  is  lower  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  its  cir¬ 
cuit  A  fra  kill  the  rock  (lands  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrafyllus  and  Thrafycles  ;  near  which 
three  Greeks  are  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Pappas,  attended  by  a  boy  who  carries  a  wax-candle, 
followed  by  a  man  and  a  woman  leading  a  child,  who,  with  thofe  already  mentioned,  made  his 
whole  congregation.  Higher  up  on  the  rock  (land  the  two  columns  with  triangular  capitals.  On 
each  fide  the  monument  the  rude  rock  has  been  chiffelled  into  a  regular  lurface,  that  other  littl  e 
buildings,  which  (!  imagine)  were  alfo  Choragic  monuments,  might  be  conveniently  placed  agamft  it. 


Over  the  head  of  the  Greek  who  is  fitting  down  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  Pappas,  is  the  fun- 
dial  which  makes  part  of  the  head-piece  of  this  chapter  :  immediately  below  it  is  the  hollow 
which,  I  imagine,  points  out  the  fituation  of  the  Odeum  of  Pemcles.  This  Odeum  fo“etl™s 
been  confounded  with  that  of  Herodes:  I  rather  imagine  them  to  have  been  two  diftmft  build¬ 
ings  •  for  Paufanias,  in  his  account  of  Attica,  mentions  the  Odeum  of  Athens  (I),  and  tells  us, 
that  ’the  ftatues  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  Pyrrhus  were  placed  before  it.  He  then  proceeds,  in  h.s 
ufual  manner,  to  relate  their  hiftory  ;  and,  after  a  very  long  digreffion,  refumes  the  fubjeft  of  the 
Odeum,  which  he  then  enters ;  and  amongft  other  things  he  faw  there,  but  which  he  does  not  enu¬ 
merate,  he  takes  notice  of  au  excellent  flame  of  Bacchus:  afterwards,  mhsAcha.cs,  he  acquaints 
us  that  in  his  defeription  of  Athens  he  did  not  make  any  mention  of  the  Odeum  of  Reg.lla, 
though  it  was  the  mod  magnificent  of  any  in  Greece,  becaufe  Herodes  had  not  begun  to  build  it 
at  the  time  he  wrote  that  defeription. 


PLATE  II. 

Fig.  I.  The  ground  plan  of  the  grotto,  and  of  the  monument  placed  before  it. 
Fig.  II.  The  plan  of  the  part  above  the  cornice, 

PLATE  III. 


The  elevation  of  the  front  of  the  monument. 

PLATE  IV, 

The  capital  and  entablature. 

(k)  Paufanias,  Attic,  c.  vii.  p.  20. 
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PLATE  V. 

Fig.  I.  The  profile  of  the  part  above  the  cornice. 

Fig.  II.  The  fedion  of  that  part  through  the  middle  of  the  fteps  on  which  the  ftatue  is  feated. 

Fig.  III.  The  bafe  of  the  taller  of  the  two  columns  with  triangular  capitals. 

Fig.  IV.  The  bafe  of  the  ldfer. 

plate  VI. 

The  ftatue  on  the  top  of  the  monument.  The  head  and  arms  are  wanting,  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  feparate  pieces  of  marble  mortifed  on  to  the  body  ;  this  muft  have  facilitated  their  removal, 
or  their  ruin.  I  have  ventured  to  reftore  the  head,  fince  without  it  the  reader  would  not  fo 
readily  have  formed  a  juft  idea  of  the  elegance  of  this  figure.  What  is  principally  remarkable  in 
her  drefs  is  the  lion’s  Ikin  which  is  girt  round  her ;  what  other  infignia  may  have  diftinguifhed  her 
are  now  loft.  May  not  the  fculptor  have  intended  by  this  ftatue  to  perfonify  Decelia,  the  demos 
or  town  of  the  Choragus  who  dedicated  the  building?  or  perhaps  the  tribe  of  Hippothoontis,  as 
Decelia  was  a  demos  belonging  to  that  tribe,  and  as  the  vidory  recorded  in  the  more  ancient  in- 
fcription  was  obtained  by  the  men  of  that  tribe  ?  But  in  whatfoever  manner  this  may  be  deter¬ 
mined,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  a  tripod  was  the  prize  obtained  by  Thralyllus  in  this  con- 
teft.  It  was  of  courfe  dedicated  by  him  with  the  accuftomed  folemnity,  and  fixed  on  fome  con- 
fpicuous  part  of  this  building.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  tripod  thus  won  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  figure  we  are  fpeaking  of,  and  fupported  on  her  knee  ;  and  that  two  other  tripods,  the 
prizes  won  when  Thrafycles  the  fon  of  Thrafyllus  was  Agonothetes,  were  alfo  placed  on  the  fame 
building,  over  their  refpedive  infcriptions :  that  is,  one  on  each  fide  the  above-mentioned  figure. 

Thus  I  have  hazarded  my  conjedures  on  this  ftatue. — A  different  opinion  has  however  been 
advanced  by  that  very  ingenious  and  learned  traveller  Dodor  Chandler,  who  has  fuppofed  it  was 
probably  intended  to  reprefent  Niobe.  (See  his  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  64.)  My  reafon  for  not 
adopting  his  opinion  is,  that  among  the  excellent  fculptures  in  the  Medicean  gardens  at  Rome, 
there  is  a  celebrated  ftatue  of  Niobe,  the  attitude  and  countenance  of  which  are  wonderfully  ex- 
preftive  of  her  anguifli  at  the  fight  of  her  flaughtered  children,  and  her  apprehenfions  for  thofe 
who  furvive. 

The  Athenian  ftatue,  on  the  contrary,  is  feated  with  fome  dignity,  and  appears  to  be  in  a  ftate 
of  perfed  tranquillity.  What  gives  additional  force  to  my  obedion  is  the  lion’s  Ikin  already 
mentioned,  girt  round  her  in  a  particular  manner,  apparently  intended  to  charaderize  the  perfon 
or  thing  reprefented  1  the  ancient  painters  and  fculptors  were  fcrupuloufly  attentive  to  thefe  dif- 
cnminative  fymbols ;  but  a  lion’s  Ikin  does  not  make  any  part  of  the  drefs  of  the  Medicean  Niobe. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  above-cited  is  the  following  note :  “  If  it  be  conjedured  that  this 
“  6gurs  reprefented  a  tribe,  the  anfwer  is,  that  no  inftance  of  fuch  perfonification  has  been  pro- 
“  duced.— Paufanias  may  be  cited,  as  mentioning  ftatues  or  pidures  of  the  people  ;  but  this  is  a 
“  mis-tranflation.  Dernus  was  an  Athenian  of  fingular  beauty,  the  fon  of  Pyrilampes  a  friend  of 
“  Perricles.”  Meurfius,  Pop.  Att. 

This  note,  we  fee,  is  intended  to  fecure  the  claim  of  Niobe  to  the  ftatue  in  queftion,  in  the 
firft  part,  by  guarding  the  reader  againft  an  opinion  that  it  might  poffibly  be  the  perfonification  of 
an  Athenian  tribe.  I  do  not  recoiled  that  this  bufinefs  of  a  tribe  has  hitherto  been  difciiffed  or 
that  any  former  author  has  expreffed  his  belief  or  dilbelief  of  fuch  perfonification ;  though,  in 

truth, 
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Jrutbj  the  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors  of  ancient  Greece  were  fo  addicted  to  allegory  and  per- 
fonification,  that  he  mud  be  a  bold  man  who  will  at  prefent  venture  to  pronounce  of  any  ideal 
being,  I This  the  ancients  have  never  p erf onified  !  The  latter  part  of  this  note,  as  far  as  I  can  unaer- 
ftand  it,  aflerts,  that  whenever  the  word  Demus  is  ufed  by  Paufanias  to  exprefs  the  fubjedt  of  a 
pidture,  or  a  ftatue,  it  is  not  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  the  Athenian  people  that  is  meant, 
but  a  figure  of  Demus  the  fon  of  Pyrilampes ;  and  for  this  we  are  referred  to  Meurfius.  Here  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  Paufanias,  in  his  defcription  of  Attica,  has  mentioned  no  more  than  three 
reprefentations  of  a  Demus,  and  only  one  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  by  Meurfius  to  be  the  figure  of 
Demus  the  fon  of  Pyrilampes;  this  was  a  ftatue  in  the  Piraeus,  the  work  of  Leochares  (/).  Now 
if  we  compare  the  time  in  which  Demus  lived  with  that  of  the  artift  who  made  the  ftatue,  this 
opinion,  though  it  has  the  learned  Meurfius  for  its  author,  will  appear  liable  to  obje&ion  ;  for 
Leochares  was  one  of  the  fculptors  employed  to  adorn  the  fepulchre  of  Maufolus,  and  that  prince 
died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  CVIth  Olympiad  ( m\  The  fame  artift  afterwards  formed  the  ftatues 
ot  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  others  of  that  family :  they  were  of  ivory  and 
gold,  and  were  placed  in  the  Philippium,  a  magnificent  building  erefted  at  Olympiad)  by  Philip, 
after  the  battle  of  Ch<eronea,  won  by  him  in  the  third  year  of  the  CXth  Olympiad.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  Perricles  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  theLXXXVIIth  Olympiad  (o),  that  is,  about 
feventy-fix  years  before  the  death  of  Maufolus,  and  more  than  ninety  before  the  battle  of  Cha- 
ronea.  It  cannot  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that  Leochares  made  a  ftatue  of  Demus  during  the  life 
of  Perricles ;  neither  does  it  feem  probable,  that,  fo  many  years  after  his  death,  his  favourite  was 
honoured  with  a  public  ftatue,  the  work  of  this  eminent  fculptor.  May  we  not  more  reafonably 
conclude,  that  the  figure  we  fpeak  of  was  a  perfonification  of  the  Pirteus,  the  Attic  demos  in 
which  it  was  placed,  the  moft  celebrated  port  of  the  Athenians,  the  receptacle  of  their  navy,  and 
the  center  of  their  commerce  ?  The  next  figure  which  Paufanias  has  defcribed  by  this  ambiguous 
word  Demos  was  painted  in  a  portico  at  Athens  (p) ;  the  entire  pi&ure  reprefented  Thefeus  with 
Democracy  and  a  Demos,  generally  underftood  to  be  allegorical  figures,  the  one  of  popular  go¬ 
vernment,  the  other  of  the  Athenian  people  :  and  in  truth  it  feems  perfedtly  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
a  portrait  of  the  fon  of  Pyrilampes  was  introduced  there.  For  Paufanias  explains  the  pi&ure  by 
telling  us,  it  {hews  that  Thefeus  eftablifhed  a  certain  degree  of  equality  amongft  the  Athenians, 
though  the  common  opinion  was,  that  it  reprefented  Thefeus  furrendering  the  adminiftration  of 
public  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  inftituting  the  Democratic  form  of  government 
they  continued  to  enjoy. 

The  laft  mention  Paufanias  makes  of  a  Demos  reprefented  by  a  ftatue,  was  the  work  of  Ly- 
fon  [q,  :  it  was  placed  in  the  council-hall  of  the  Five  Hundred,  where  the  moft  important  deli¬ 
berations  of  the  ftate  were  held.  This  ftatue  was  accompanied  by  two  others,  one  reprefenting 
Jupiter,  the  giver  of  falutary  councils,  the  other  was  Apollo.  The  portraits  of  their  lawgivers 
were  alfo  painted  here  ;  and  in  all  this  there  appears  the  ftri&eft  propriety,  provided  we  allow  the 
ftatue  of  the  Demos  to  be  a  perfonification  of  the  people  :  but  there  will  furely  appear  fomething 
ridiculous  in  it,  if  we  figure  to  ourfelves  this  venerable  fenate,  introducing  among  luch  company, 
and  into  this  place  of  folemn  debate,  the  ftatue  of  a  youth  diftinguilhed  for  nothing  but  his  beauty 
and  his  having  been  the  minion  of  Perricles.  I  may  add  to  this,  what  is  indeed  more  conclufive 
than  all  I  have  faid,  Pliny  acquaints  us  in  unequivocal  terms,  that  a  reprefentation  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  people  (r)  was  painted  by  Ariftolaus,  and  another  by  Parrhafius. 

From 


(/)  Paufan.  Attica,  c.  i.  p,  4. 


(a)  Thucyd.  lib.  II.  c.  lxv. 


(m)  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  XVI.  c.  vii.  death  of  Maufolus ;  and 
viii.  death  of  Artemifia. 

(«)  Paufan.  Eliac.  c.  xx.  p.  429. 


(p)  Paufan.  Attic,  c.  iii.  p.  9. 

(q)  Paufan.  Attic,  c.  iii.  p.  10. 

|r)  Paufix  filius  et  difcipulus  Aiiftolaus,  e  fevcriffitnis  piflorihus 

iuit 
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From  si!  this  t  muft  conclude,  that  Demos,  fpoken  of  as  a  ftatue  ot  a  pi&ute,  does  Mot,  as  the 
note  intimates,  always  mean  the-  beautiful  Athenian,  the  fon  of  Pyrilarapes ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  never  means  him,  nor  any  other.  It  was  always  an  allegorical  reptefentat, on,  e.ther 
of  the  people  colkaively,  or  of  home  particular  Demos  or  Attic  townlhip ;  juft  as  we  fee  at  pre-‘ 
font  ftatues  and  piftures  perfonifying  the  cities  of  Venice,  Florence,  Antwerp,  London,  Amfter- 
dam,  &c.  or  as  the  figure  of  Britannia  is  underflood  to  reprefent  the  ftate  of  Britain. 


fait,  cajus  funt  Epaminondas,  Perricles,  Medea,  Virtus,  Thefeus, 
imago  Attica:  plebis,  &c.  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  lib.  XXXV.  c.  xi. 

Ariftolaus,  the  fon  and  difciple  of  Paulias,  was  clalTed  among  the 
moftcorrcft  painters:  of  his  hand  are  Epaminondas,  Perricles,  Medea, 
Virtue,  Thefeus,  the  reprefentation  of  the  Athenian  people,  &c.  Thi9 
hft  feems  to  be  that  fecond  mentioned  by  Paufanias. 


The  Demos  painted  by  Parrhafids  celebrated  for  its  Ingenuity,  was 
a  fatirical  performance,  ridiculing  the  variable  and  inconftant  humoiir 
of  the  Athenians  :  we  do  not  read  they  were  offended  at  it-  Plim  libi 
XXXV.  c.  x. 
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HE  ignominious  death  of  Bechir  (a),  the  Kiflar-Aga,  happened  while  Mr.  Revett  and  I  were 


JL  at  Athens;  and  the  difturbances  it  occafioned  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Turkifti  empire,  ex¬ 
tended  to  that  place.  The  Vaiwode  or  Governor  there,  who  was  a  creature  of  this  Bechir,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news  of  his  patron’s  fate,  fled  precipitately  from  the  city,  but  was  purfued,  and  brought 
back  a  prifoncr.  Another  Vaiwode  was  appointed,  who  foon  rendered  himfelf  odious  by  his  tyranny 
and  rapacity. 

Having  been  guilty  of  many  enormities,  a  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  waited  on 
him,  with  a  remonftrance  againft  his  exadtions,  many  of  whom  he  caufed  to  be  murdered  on  the 
fpot ;  thofe  who  efcaped  were  inftantly  joined  by  the  difeontented,  who  formed  a  numerous  body, 
and  with  great  fury  attacked  the  tyrant  in  his  palace,  to  which,  after  a  {harp  conteft,  they  fet  fire. 
The  Vaiwode  fought  his  way  through  the  incenfed  multitude,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortrefs,  where 


he  was  clofely  befieged  ;  till  on  tfie  arrival  of  fome  troops  fent  by  the  Baftiaw  of  Negropont  to  quiet 


thefe  commotions,  he  was  delivered  up  to  them  a  prifoner,  and  carried  off  in  chains. 

The  commencement  of  thefe  difturbances  alarmed  and  interrupted  us ;  and  the  infolent  rapacity 
of  our  conful,  a  Greek,  in  whofe  houfe  we  lodged,  drove  us  from  Athens  before  we  had  completed 
all  we  had  intended  to  perform  ;  for  there  ftill  remained  the  Propylca  and  the  Arch  of  Adrian  to 
examine  and  delineate :  of  thefe  we  more  particularly  regretted  the  Propylea. 


(a)  Bekir,  the  Kiflar  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  and  favou-  was  put  to  death,  and  his  body  for  three  days  lay  naked  orf  the  fea* 
rite  of  Sultan  Mainoud,  was  a  black  Have,  native  of  Borneo,  about  (hore,  expofed  to  public  view,  and  public  execration. 


thirty-three  years  of  age.  This  Have,  ignorant,  and  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  daring,  avaricious,  and  infolent,  governed  the  Turkifh  empire  It  feems  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve,  that  the  revenues  of  Attica 
during  the  fpace  of  fix  years  almoft  without  controul.  The  Sultan  was  belong  to  the  Kiflar  Aga,  being  part  of  his  appenage,  and  that  the 


at  lall  conftrained  to  facrifice  him  to  the  refentment  of  his  people  :  he  Vaiwode  is  appointed  by  him. 
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i=-ed  Society  of  Dilettanti,  in  the  year  1 764,  employed 
Pars  and  Chandler,  to  vifit  and  defcribe  feme  of  the  moft  celebrated  ant.qmt.es  of  Afia  Minor. 
A  fpecimen  of  what  they  performed  there  was  publifhed  foon  after  their  return  (  ) ,  a  wor  w  nci 
Ls  gte“  blur  to  tljgood  tafte  and  hberality  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  abdtt.es  of  the  art.fls 

they  employed. 

From  Aha  Minor  the  above-named  gentlemen,  in  their  way  homeward,  paffed  through  Attica 
and  the  Peloponnefns.  At  Athens  they  (lopped  for  fome  time,  and  made  drawmgs  of  feveral  ann¬ 
uities  which,  daring  my  expedition  to  that  city  with  Mr.  Revett,  in  the  year  1751,  »e  had  been 
prevented  from  attempting.  Thefe  drawings  being  the  property  of  the  Drlettant.  «  n  owmg  to 
the  nenerof.ty  of  that  learned  and  liberal  Society,  that  this  fecond  volume  .s  enriched  with  the  Pro- 
pyl&,  and  that  it  now  contains  every  example  of  ancient  art  and  magnificence  which  .s  at  piefent 
to  be  found  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

The  architectural  plates  are  engraved  from  drawings,  the  accuracy  of  which  will  not  be  doubted, 
when  it  is  known  they  were  made  by  my  old  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Revett.  The  baflb rel.evo.  are 
copied  from  very  elegant  (ketches  def.gned  by  the  late  Mr.  Pars,  whofe  premature  death  wh.le  he 
afliduoufiy  cultivated  at  Rome  a  moft  promifirg  genius,  will  make  his  lofs  long  regretted  by  thofe 
who  (hall  fee  his  works.  The  view  of  the  Propyfea  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  alfo  made  by  Mr. 
Pars  on  the  fpot. 

As  I  was  not  prefent  at  the  admeafurements  taken,  and  the  refeatches  made  there  by  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  have  little  opportunity  of  faying  any  thing  new  on  the  fubjeft,  or  of  making  any  remark 
that  bas  not  already  appeared  in  the  relations  of  other  travellers.  The  prints  form  the  valuable  part 
of  this  chapter  :  in  my  attempt  to  illuftrate  them  I  (hall  principally  have  recourfe  to  Meurfius,  who, 
in  his  treatife  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  (c),  has  with  his  accuftomed  diligence  collected  from 
ancient  authors  many  particulars  belonging  to  this  building :  fuch  of  his  quotations  as  apply  moft 
aptly  to  the  fubjea  I  (hall  here  tranferibe,  beginning,  as  he  does,  with  Paufantas,  who  fays,  “  There 
“  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  it  being  in  every  remaining  part  of  its  circuit  a  preclprce, 
“  and  fortified  with  ftrong  walls.  This  entrance  was  fronted  by  a  magnificent  building,  called  the 
“  Propylea,  covered  with  roofs  of  white  marble,  which  furpafled  for  beauty,  and  the  dimenfions  of 
“  the  marble,  all  that  he  had  before  fecn.” 

Meurfius  next  informs  ns  from  Plutarch  (</),  that  this  building  was  begun  during  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Pericles,  and  that  it  was  finhhed  in  five  years,  Mneficles  being  the  architefl.  He  after¬ 
wards  cites  Harpocration  (e),  by  whom  we  are  told,  the  Propylfa  were  begun  when  Euthymenes 
was  Archon  ( /),  Mneficles  being  the  architefl ;  that  the  building  was  finilhed  in  five  years,  at  the 
expence  of  two  thoufand  and  twelve  talents  (or  very  nearly  464,000b  fterling) ;  and  that  the  gates 
were  five  by  which  you  entered  the  Acropolis. 

Before  the  Propylea  (land  two  lofty  piers,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  an  equeftrian  ftatue. 
Paufanias,  (peaking  of  them,  fays,  he  is  not  clear  whether  they  reprefented  the  fons  of  Xenophon, 
or  whether  they  were  fancy-figures  placed  there  merely  for  ornament.  It  -Ihould  however  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  whatever  might  originally  have  been  the  intention  of  thefe  figures,  one  of  them  appears. 


(i)  Ionian  Antiqvitxes,  &c.  by  R.  Chandler,  M.A.  F.S.A. 
N.  Revett,  architedt,  and  W .  Pars,  painter. 

(c)  Mcurfti  Cccropia  five  de  Arce  Athenarum,  c.  vi. 

(,/)  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Per'-clcs. 


(<r)  In  voce  Propylaia. 

(f)  Euthymenes  was  Archon  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  LXXXVth 
Olympiad,  or  43s  years  before  Chrift. 
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by  an  infcription  (till  legible,  to  have  been  transferred  to  M.  Agrippafj-l,  as  the  other  probably  was 
to  Auguftus :  a  mode  of  flattery  not  unfrequently,  and  we  may  therefore  lUppcfe  not  unfuccefs- 
fully,  praftifed  by  the  Athenians,  in  their  llate  of  humiliation  under  the  Roman  government. 

On  the  right  of  the  Propylea  was  the  temple  of  Victory  without  Wings,  whence  is  a  profpeft  of 
the  fea :  from  this  place  it  was  faid  that  aEgeus  threw  himfelf  down  headlong,  and  died  ( h ).  On 
the  left  of  the  Propylea  was  an  edifice  adorned  with  paintings,  the  work  of  Polygnotus,  of  which, 
fays  Paufanias,  though  fome  are  effaced  by  time,  there  ftill  remained  Diomedes  and  Ulyfies,  the 
one  bearing  off  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Philodetes  from  Lemnos,  the  other  the  Palladium  from 
Troy.  There  were  alfo  Orefles  flaying  jEgifthus,  and  Pylades  encountering  the  fons  of  Nauphus, 
who  come  to  fuccour  rEgifthus ;  Polyxena  at  the  fepulchre  of  Achilles,  about  to  be  facnficed ;  and 
Ulyfles  addrefling  himfelf  to  Nauficaa  and  her  maidens,  as  defcribed  by  Homer.  Several  other 
pictures  in  the  fame  place  are  defcribed  by  Paufanias. 

Thefe  three  contiguous  buildings  originally  formed  one  front,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
rock  from  fide  to  fide  at  its  weftern  end,  fo  that  the  only  admiflion  into  the  Acropolis  was  through 
the  middle  building,  the  five  gates  of  which  ate  ftill  remaining,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Pro¬ 
pylea.  Here  we  mull  fuppofe  the  Hermes  Propyleus  was  placed,  and  perhaps  the  Graces,  a  piece 
of  fculpture  by  the  hand  of  Soctates,  in  which  that  celebrated  philofopher,  deviating  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  fculptors  who  preceded  him,  had  reprefented  them  not  naked,  but  cloathed.  Other 
fculptures  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Paufanias  that  feem  to  have  decorated  this  (lately  entrance. 

When  the  Turks  feized  on  Athens,  they  added  to  the  fortifications  two  batteries,  which  oecupy 
all  the  fpace  between  the  piers  abovementioned,  and  entirely  conceal  the  ancient  approach.  They 
moreover  clofed  up,  with  walls  very  rudely  wrought,  the  fpace  between  the  fix  columns  in  front 
of  this  building,  which  by  that  means  was  fufficiently  fecured,  and  became  their  principal  magazine 
of  military  ftores.  The  ancient  entrance  into  the  Acropolis  being  thus  (hut  up,  the  prefent  entrance 
was  opened,  by  demolifliing  the  back  part  of  the  edifice  decorated  with  the  paintingsjuft  before  men. 
tioned  ■  fo  that  when  Wheler  and  Spon  entered  the  Acropolis,  it  was  not  by  the  way  Paufanias  has 
defcribed,  but  by  the  prefent  road;  and  of  confequenee  the  Propylia,  with  the  twoconttgut.ua 
buildings,  were  on  their  left  hand,  and  a  little  Ionic  temple,  now  utterly  demolifhed,  was  on  their 
right :  this  laft  therefore  they,  adverting  to  the  words  of  Paufanias  already  quoted  in  note  li,  cnifr 
took  for  the  temple  of  Viftory  without  Wings  CO,  when  it  tbould  rather  feem  to  have  been  one  of 
the  buildings  noticed  by  Paufanias  in  his  way  from  the  tempje  of  lEfcuIapms  to  the  Propylea :  for 
although  the  prefent  fortifications  enelofe  the  fpqt  it  ftopd  oa,  it  Was  not  within  the  ane.ent  walls 


Q)  O  AHMOZ 

mapkon  ArpmnAN 

AETKIOT  TION 
TPIS  rriATON  TON  TAIOT 
ETEPTETHN. 

See  Dr.  Chandler’s  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  43,  and  his  Infcript.  Ant. 
p.  52.  A  very  learned  friend  has  fuggefted  fo  me,  that  inftead  of  TON 
TAIOT  we  Ihould  read  TON  eattot,  which  is  indeed,  as  he  obferyed, 
almoft  invariably  the  common  formula. 

(b)  TS>  Si  pfmtXoJm  tv  S\Z 4,  Ntxfis  lyi  ww';. 

Pauf.  Attic,  c.  xxii.  p,  5?. 

0»  the  right  of  the  Propylea  is  the  temple  of  V\Bory  without  Wings. 

iEgeus,  they  fay,  caft  himfelf  down  from  hence,  and  expired,  ?t  the 
fight  of  the  black  fails,  which  his  foil  Thefeus  forgot  to  change,  when 
having  flain  the  Minotaur,  he  returned  viftorious  from  Crete.  In 
memory  of  the  event,  a  temple  was  afterwards  crofted  here,  and  a  fi¬ 


gure  of  Viftdry  was  placed  in  It :  this  figure,  contrary  to  the  ufuaj 
praftice,  was  reprefented  without  wings,  becaufe  the  fame  of  this  ex¬ 
ploit  did  not  arrive  at  Athens  before  Thefeus  himfelf  who  had  ah 
chieved  it. 

(!)  After  we  had  palled  this  gate  we  were  quite  withirt  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  where  the  firft  thing  we  obferved  was  a  little  temple  on  our 
right  hand,  which  we  knew  to  be  that  dedicated  to  Viftory  without 
Wings  t  it  is  built  of  white  marble,  with  one  end  near  the  wall. — It  is 
not  above  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad,  but  of  white 
marble,  with  channeled  pillars  of  the  Doric  (he  (hould  have  faid 
Ionic)  order.  The  architrave  (he  Ihould  have  faid  frieze)  lias  a  baflej 
relievo  on  it  of  little  figures  well  cut.  Wlieler,  p.  358t 

Spon  is  more  corrcft,  when,  fpeaking  of  this  temple,  he  fays,  “  Ce 
“  temple  eft  d’ordre  Ionique,  avec  de  petite's  colonnes  cannelces,  et  la 
“  frife  chargee  d’un  bas  relief  de  petits  figures  d’affez  bonne  main." 
He  had  before  faid,  “  Ce  petit  temple  eft  done  celuy  que  Paufanias  ap- 
<<  pellc  Ip  temple  de  la  Yiftoire  fans  Ailes.”  Spon,  tome  II.  p.  130. 
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of  the  Acropolis,  but  in  the  fituation  where  Ulpian  feems  to  place  the  temple  of  Aglauros  ( k ). 
It  has  been  adorned  with  baffo  relievos  on  the  frize,  the  remaining  fragments  of  which  are  copied 
in  the  two  laft  plates  of  this  chapter;  the  firft:  of  which  reprefents  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  Amazons,  the  other  an  encounter  of  armed  men,  in  which  feveral  are  flain :  in  this  laft 
no  particulars  are  exprefled  that  can  enable  us  to  decide  what  hiftorical  fadl  it  refers  to,  though 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  battle  in  which  Eumolpus  and  his  fon  were  flain.  The  fubje&s  of  thefe 
fculptures  are  fuch  as  we  fhould  not  have  expe&ed  to  find  on  a  temple  dedicated  to  a  lady,  but 
the  ftory  of  Aglauros,  as  given  by  Ulpian,  will  perhaps  fhow  them  to  have  been  ornaments  not 
deftitute  of  propriety  in  that  place. 

She  was  a  heroine :  for  when  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war,  and  the  oracle 
of  Apoljo  pronounced,  that  if  any  one  would  freely  fuffer  death  for  the  profperity  of  the  city,  it 
fhould  enfure  fuccefs  to  their  arms.  On  this  Aglauros  voluntarily  caft  herfelf  down  the  precipice, 
on  the  brink  of  which  this  temple  was  afterwards  erected  to  her  honour,  and  generoufly  gave  her 
life  to  fave  her  country.  Here  it  was  that  every  Athenian  youth,  when  arrived  to  a  certain  age, 
took  a  folemn  oath  to  lay  down  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country,  its  religion,  and  its  laws,  when¬ 
ever  occafion  fhould  require  it,  taking  to  witnefs  Aglauros,  Enyalius,  Mars,  and  Jupiter. 

I  am  aware  of  the  confufion  and  contradiftions  we  find  in  the  different  relations  of  this  very 
ancient  legendary  tale  concerning  Aglauros,  which,  like  others  current  among  the  Athenians,  was 
doubtlefs  meant  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  facrificing  every  confideration,  and  life  itfelf,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  Here  it  has  no  other  bufinefs  than  to  afcertain  the  fituation  of  the  temple  of  Aglauros, 
which  it  feems  pretty  clearly  to  point  out. 

PLATE  I. 

A  view  of  the  Propylea,  and  the  two  contiguous  buildings,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  taken  from  the 
fituation  of  the  little  Ionic  temple  of  Aglauros,  marked  D  in  the  following  plate. 

The  building  on  the  left  hand  is  the  temple  of  Viftory  Apteros ;  that  in  the  middle  is  the  portico 
of  fix  columns ;  and  that  on  the  right  is  the  building  which  was  decorated  with  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotus. 


PLATE  II. 


The  plan  of  the  Propylea. 

A.  The  Propylea  properly  fo  called ;  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  the  five  gates  or  entrances  into  the  Acropolis 

B.  The  temple  of  Vidtory  without  Wings. 

C.  The  edifice  anciently  adorned  with  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus. 


(k)  TloAlp.it  eupSaMoj  -crap  ’A0nn*/oif,  “ri  EupioXirej  Irpdrtmrc  xxT  ’£- 
pixfilm,  xai  [iijxuvcptas  tsts.  tjflWfv  Am  A  Am,  aVaWiseyxWOaii,  idv  tij 
aviAn  iavlov  inrip  tX{  vsoAius.  n  roW  ''AfyavAo!  ixSrot  au iti»  IgtJuxB)  <U 
S-dvdlot.  fp’p'nJ/E  yap  iceXInv  lx  ts  re/^a;.  lira  axaAAaylvIis  t»  sroXifis,  hpoy 
C7r£f  rt.TS  spjirai'lo  auTB  aipl  ra  srpswuXaia  Taj  axponoAiU!. 

Ulpianus  in  Demofth.  de  falfa  leg. 
The  learned  Dr.  Chandler  (Travels  in  Greece,  p.  40)  fays,  that 
Wheler  and  Spon,  not  attending  enough  to  the  pafiage  in  Paufanias  he 


has  quoted,  and  to  which  they  refer,  have  miflakin  one  wing  for  the 
other,  fubjhtut  ing  the  right  and  left  of  the  human  body  for  the  right  and  left 
of  the  Propylea.  But  in  this  the  Doaor  himfelf  is  miftaken  j  it  was 
the  little  Ionic  temple  above  mentioned  which  they  miftook  for  the 
temple  of  Viflory  without  Wings,— and  the  Propylea,  which  fome 
have  called  die  arfenal  of  Lycurgus,  Spon  fuppofcs  to  be  the  build¬ 
ing  adorned  widi  paintings  :  Wheler  indeed,  after  expreffing  his 
doubts  on  that  head,  furmifes  that  it  was  die  Propylea. 
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II  The  Veftiges  of  the  little  temple  of  Aglauros,  miftaken  by  Wheler  and  Spon  for  the  temple 
of  Vi&ory  without  Wings. 

E.  The  pier  on  which  an  infcription  is  ftill  vifible  in  honour  of  M.  Agrippa :  it  anciently  fup- 
ported  an  equeftrian  ftatue. 

F.  The  pier  on  which  another  equeftrian  ftatue  has  been  placed.  On  this  Dr.  Chandler  has 
with  great  probability  fuppofed  an  infcription  was  made  in  honour  of  Auguftus* 

The  prefent  Way  to  the  interior  part  of  the  Acropolis.  By  this  way  Wheler  and  Spon} 
and  all  modern  travellers,  mull  have  entered* 

plate  m. 

The  elevation  of  the  Propylea. 

The  temple  of  Vi&ory  without  Wings  j  and, 

The  edifice  formerly  decorated  with  paintings. 

plate  IV. 

The  feaion  of  the  Propylfa,  with  the  front  of  the  temple  of  Viaory,  and  the  pier  on  which 
the  infcription  in  honour  of  M.  Agrippa  may  yet,  though  not  without  fome  difficulty,  be  traced. 

PLATE  V. 

The  flank  of  the  Propylfa,  with  a  tranfverfe  feaion  of  the  temple  of  Viaory.  Some  traces  of 
a  building  formerly  adjoining  to  it,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pier  infcribed  to  Agrippa. 

PLATE  VI. 

Fig.  I.  The  capital,  architrave,  and  frize  of  the  front  columns. 

Fig.  II.  The  upper  part  of  the  fhaft  of  the  Ionic  columns. 
j?ig_  ni.  The  external  cornice  on  the  north  lide  of  this  building. 

PLATE  VII. 

Fig.  I.  The  profile  of  the  capital,  on  a  larger  fcale. 

Fi<r.  II.  Section  of  the  annulets  and  fluting,  on  a  Kill  larger  fcale. 

Fig  III.  Seaion  of  the  beams  which  fupported  the  foffite. 

Fig.  IV.  A  piece  of  external  cornice,  which  perhaps  was  on  the  fouth  hde. 

Fig.  V.  Cornice  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  temple. 

PLATE  VIII. 

Fig  I.  The  capital  of  one  of  the  antar,  with  a  fefllon  of  the  architrave  and  fnze. 
pig,  II.  The  profile  of  the  capital,  on  a  larger  fcale. 

Vot.  II.  0 
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PLATE  IX. 


Fig.  I.  The  capital  of  one  of  the  ants,  and  the  entablature  of  the  temple  of  Victory  without 
Wings. 

Fig.  II.  Profile  of  ditto. 


PLATE 


x. 


Fig.  I.  Pilafters  on  each  fide  the  windows  within  the  temple  of  Vi&ory. 
Fig.  II.  SeCtion  of  the  aforefaid  pilafters. 


PLATE 


XI, 


Fig.  I.  Half  the  capital  of  the  columns  belonging  to  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Victory. 

Fig.  II.  Sedtion  of  the  cornice  on  the  wall  connecting  the  Propylea  with  the  temple  of  Victory 
without  Wings,  and  the  temple  oppofite  to  it. 

Fig.  III.  The  capital  and  bafe  of  the  pillar  infcribed  to  M.  Agrippa,  on  which  flood  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue. 


PLATE 


XII. 


Two  pieces  of  balTo  relievos,  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  little  Ionic  temple  above 
mentioned.  The  one  reprefents  a  combat  between  the  Athenians  and  Amazons.  The  other 
is  alfo  a  combat ;  but  I  do  not  fee  any  circumftance  introduced  that  may  point  out  who  are  the 
parties  engaged. 

PLATE  XIII. 

A  continuation  of  the  baffo  relievos  in  the  foregoing  plate. 
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A  N 

EXPLANATION 


OF  THE 

VI  GNETTES 

IN  THIS 

SECOND  VOLUME. 


THE  vignette  on  the  title-page  exhibits  medals  of  three  Attic  demos’s  or  townfhips,  Marathon, 
Prafite,  and  Rhamnus ;  the  principal  is  that  of  Marathon.  On  the  face  of  this  medal  is  the 
head  of  Minerva,  particularly  remarkable  for  that  her  helmet  is  falhioned  into  the  portrait  of  the 
God  Pan,  to  whofe  afliftance  the  Athenians  gratefully  attributed  a  fhare  of  their  fuccefs  againft  the 
Perfians  in  the  glorious  battle  of  Marathon.  On  the  reverfe  of  this  medal  is  the  owl,  fo  frequent 
on  the  medals  of  Athens :  it  is  encompaffed  by  a  garland  of  olive.  On  one  fide  of  the  owl  is  the 
letter  M,  and  on  the  other  is  the  letter  A,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  were  meant  to  indicate  the  name 
of  the  demos,  where  this  medal  was  coined. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  near  Marathon  there  is  a  cavern  or  grotto  facred  to  Pan,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Paufanias,  deferibed  by  Dr.  Chandler,  and  celebrated  in  a  Greek  epigram  publiflied  by  Mr. 
Spence  in  his  Polymetis. 

The  other  two  medals  have  induced  me  to  make  a  digreflion  touching  the  fituation  of  the  de¬ 
mos’s  where  they  were  coined. 

On  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Attica,  looking  towards  the  Cyclades  and  the  ^gean  fea,  is  the  entrance 
of  a  fpacious  haven,  which,  by  a  long  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  ftretching  nearly  eaft  and  weft,  is 
feparated  into  two  commodious  harbours.  That  towards  the  north,  into  which  you  firft  enter,  is 
called  Porto  Raphti,  probably  the  ancient  Alai  Araphonides.  The  other  harbour,  now  called 
Praffa,  was  apparently  the  ancient  Prafise  :  fome  fcattered  fragments  of  ruin  on  the  fouthern  fhore, 
point  out  its  former  fituation.  From  this  place  Erifichthon,  who  was  the  fon  of  Cecrops,  and  who 
firft  occupied  Delos,  and  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  there,  failed  in  the  fhip  Theoris  with  prefents 
to  that  divinity  ;  and  returning  from  one  of  his  expeditions  there,  died  at  fea,  and  was  buried  at 
Prafite,  where  he  had  a  monument  ere£ted  to  him,  as  Paufanias  relates  j  and  here  likewife  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  where  the  myftical  prefents  from  the  Hyperboreans  were  annually  received,  and 
were  tranfmitted  in  the  Theoris  from  hence  to  Delos. 
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In  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  vignette  is  the  face  of  a  medal  which  I  fuppofe  coined  at  Prafias  : 
t>n  it  is  a  head  of  Cybele  crowned  with  towers,  whence  I  am  induced  to  believe,  that  a  temple  of 
this  Goddefs  alfo  was  here,  although  Paufanias  has  omitted  to  mention  it.  On  the  reverfe  of  this 
medal,  which  is  in  the  right-hand  corner,  is  imprefled  a  fhip,  probably  the  the  Theoris :  over  it 
are  the  chara&ers  IIPAI,  apparently  meant  to  exprefs  the  name  of  this  demos. 

I  might  have  obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  on  entering  the  northern  harbour 
our  attention  was  excited  by  two  fmall  infulated  rocks,  on  each  of  which  is  a  mutilated  ftatue  of 
pure  white  marble ;  indeed  fo  mutilated  and  defaced,  that  I  was  unable  to  fatisfy  myfelf  what  di¬ 
vinities  they  were  intended  to  reprefent.  The  larged,  which  is  really  of  coloflal  lize,  has  probably 
been  a  Neptune,  or  an  Apollo,  although  at  prefent  it  is  ridiculoully  called  O  Raphti,  or  the  Tay¬ 
lor.  The  figure  on  the  other  rock  is  much  lefs :  it  reprefents  a  female,  but  whether  a  Thetis  or  a 
Diana,  it  is  called  E  Raphti  Poula,  or  the  Taylor’s  Daughter ;  and  both'probably  owe  their  pre¬ 
fent  name  to  the  demos  Araphen,  formerly  fituated,  I  fuppofe,  on  the  fhore  of  this  harbour. 

The  little  medal  in  the  middle  of  this  lower  range  is  imprefled  with  a  monogram  formed  like  an  R, 
and  with  a  fprig  of  buckthorn,  which  in  my  medal  was  but  badly  preferved.  This,  I  fuppofe,  was 
coined  at  Rhamnus,  a  demos  on  this  eaftern  coaft,  celebrated  for  a  beautiful  temple  and  ftatue  of 
Nemefis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  to  be  feen,  and  occupy  a  confiderable  fpace,  although  not  one 
column  is  eredt,  nor  one  ftone  in  its  place ;  all  is  at  prefent  proftrate  on  the  ground,  and  appears  as 
if  an  earthquake  had  overthrown  it. 


The  Head  Piece  of  the  First  Chapter  is  compofed  of  five  Athenian  medals.  That  in  the 
middle  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  relation  to  the  Panathenaic  feftival,  and  the  games  celebrated 
on  occafion  of  that  folemnity.  The  Minerva  to  the  right  of  this  anfwers  fo  exadtly  to  the  de- 
fcription  Paufanias  has  given  of  the  ftatue  of  that  Goddefs  made  by  Phidias  of  ivory  and  gold,  and 
eredted  in  the  Parthenon  (a),  a  defcription  of  which  temple  occupies  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  I 
thought  it  by  no  means  an  unfuitable  part  of  this  ornament,  and  it  ftrengthens  the  opinion,  that 
the  figures  we  fee  imprefled  on  the  reverfes  of  the  medals  of  Athens,  reprefent  fome  ftatue  held  in 
veneration  in  that  city  :  thus  the  figure  to  the  left  of  the  middle  is  perhaps  the  Minerva  Promachas. 
Of  the  medals  on  the  extremities  it  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  fay,  they  are  heads  of  Minerva. 

Two  ancient  infcriptions  form  the  Tail  Piece  of  this  chapter.  The  uppermoft  is  in  honour  of 
a  young  lady  named  Apollodora,  who  had  officiated  in  the  Panathenaic  feftival  as  one  of  the  young 
virgins  called  Cannephori,  from  their  being  employed  in  that  folemnity  to  carry  the  myfterious  baf- 
kets  out  of  the  Acropolis,  and  place  them  in  another  temple  at  fome  diftance,  whence  they  re¬ 
turned  with  other  balkets,  which  they  delivered  to  the  prieftefs  in  the  Parthenon,  after  which  they 
were  difmifled  from  farther  attendance  in  the  temple,  and  returned  home  to  their  family.  On  the 
difmiflion  of  this  young  lady  fhe  appears  to  have  been  honoured  with  this  infcription,  and  perhaps 
with  a  ftatue,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  and  people  of  Athens. 

The  other  infcription  is  much  the  more  ancient :  ir  feems  to  be  an  inventory  of  certain  coftly  and 
facred  offerings  depofited  in  the  treafury  of  Minerva,  and  delivered,  by  the  treafurer  whofe  office 
was  expired,  to  his  fucceflor  in  office. 

(a)  The  ftatue  of  Minerva  Hands  creft,  in  a  garment  reaching  to  fliield  is  at  her  feet,  and  near  the  fpear  is  a  ferpent,  which  you  may 
her  feet,  on  her  breaft  is  a  Mcdufa’s  head  made  of  ivory,  and  with  a  fuppofe  is  Erichthonius. 

Victory  about  four  cubits  high,  in  her  hand  Ihe  holds  a  fpear,  a 
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The  Head  Piece  to  the  Second  Chapter  exhibits  five  Athenian  medals.  That  in  the  middle 
reprefents  the  contention  between  Neptune  and  Minerva.  On  the  right  of  this  is  feen  the  golden 
lamp,  which  was  made  by  Callimachus*  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias.  Towards 
the  left  is  the  fmall  crooked  olive-tree,  called  Pankyphos,  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  Pandrofus. 
The  Jupiter  on  the  left  of  this  is  perhaps  the  fiatile  of  Jupiter  Herceius,  before  which  was  placed 
the  altar  cafually  prophaned  by  a  bitch  leaping  on  it,  as  mentioned  by  Philochorus.  On  the  other 
extremity,  next  the  right-hand,  is  another  Minerva. 

The  Tail  Piece  is  compofed  of  various  fubjed's.  In  the  upper  part  are  the  reverfes  of  three 
Athenian  medals  t  the  firft  reprefents  a  Jupiter  Fulminans  ;  the  fecond  a  Ceres,  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  winged  ferpentSj  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a  lighted  tocrh ;  and  the  third  a  Minerva,  producing 
the  Pankyphos  in  the  Pandrofeum:  Under  thefe  is  the  farcophagus  of  Butes,  a  prieft  of  Minerva 
and  Neptune  :  this  was  found  among  the  ruins  in  the  temple  of  Ere&heus.  Pandion,  the  fifth 
king  of  Athens*  had  two  fons,  twins*  Erechtheus  and  Butes.  Etechtheus,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  *  and  Butes  was  made  the  prieft  of  Minerva  and  Neptune:  this 
priefthood  remained  hereditary  in  his  family,  which  was  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  Athens. 
Under  this  farcophagus  is  placed  another  marble,  found  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias :  it  has 
perhaps  been  an  altar  dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  by  Fabius  the  torch- bearer,  an  office  of 
great  dignity  and  importance  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  and  his  perfon  was 
held  in  great  reverence; 


The  Head  Piece  to  the  ThirD  Chapter  reprefents  a  Bacchanalian  dance  (£),  copied  from  an 
elegant  marble  baflo  relievo  found  amongft  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  Athens,  and 
brought  from  thence  to  the  houfe  of  Signor  Nicolo  Logotheti,  our  conful  at  that  place,  where  we 
lodged  during  the  greateft  part  of  our  flay  at  Athens :  at  the  extremities  are  a  Lyra  and  a  vafe* 
copied  from  marble  fragments*  nearly  three  feet  fquare,  inferted  in  a  wall  near  the  theatre. 

The  Tail  Piece  reprefents  Minerva  in  the  adion  of  calling  away  her  flutes  ;  the  fatyr  Marfyas 
appears  to  obferve  the  tranfadion.  This  ftory  is  told  by  Apollodorus,  lib.  i.  c;  4  j  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Hyginus,  fab.  165,  nearly  as  follows: 

Minerva,  they  fay,  invented  flutes,  and  having  performed  on  them  at  a  banquet  of  the  Gods, 
was  ridiculed  by  Juno  and  Venus  for  the  puffed  cheeks  and  unfightly  countenance  that  accompa¬ 
nied  her  performance.  The  Goddefs,  fufpeding  they  might  have  caufe  for  their  mirth,  retired  to 
a  fountain  in  the  wood  on  mount  Ida,  and*  while  fhe  played  on  her  flutes,  viewed  her  image  in 
the  water,  and  there  faw  fhe  had  adually  deferved  their  mockery.  On  this  fhe  angrily  call  her 
flutes  away,  imprecating  fevere  vengeance  on  whoever  fhould  find  them.  Marfyas  unluckily 
picked  them  up,  and,  applying  himfelf  to  practice  on  them,  was  fo  much  delighted  with  their 
found,  and  fo  vain  of  his  own  performance  on  them,  that  he  dared  challenge  Apollo  himfelf  to  a 
trial  of  (kill.  The  Mufes  were  appointed  judges  of  the  conteft;  Marfyas  was  vanquifhed,  and 
for  his  prefumpdon  bound  to  a  pine-tree*  and  configned  to  a  Scythian,  by  whom  he  was  flead 
alive,  &c. 


The  Head  Piece  to  the  Fourth  Chapter  is  copied  from  a  fragment  of  the  frize  of  a  Choragic 
monument.  Other  fragments  of  this  frize  are  feen  at  Athens,  in  which  thefe  figures  of  winged 

(i)  The  Bacchus  on  the  cheft  of  Cypfelus  was 
his  feet.  See  Paufanias,  Eliac.  I.  4>6. 
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figured  with  a  beard  he  held  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  and  was  drefled  in  a  garment  reaching  to 
p  youths, 


♦ 
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youths,  bearing  alternately  vafes  and  tripods,  are  repeated,  without  any  variation  in  their  form  or 
attitude. 

On  the  extremities  are  delineations  of  an  ancient  fun-dial,  ftill  remaining  nearly  in  its  original 
fituation,  placed  on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  near  this  Choragic  monument,  a,  a,  marks  the 
equino&ial ;  b,  b,  the  fummer  folftice  ;  and  c,  c,  the  winter  folftice. 

The  Tail  Piece  is  copied  from  a  ruined  baffo  relievo.  The  figures  reprefent  a  man  and  woman 
fupporting  a  tripod,  which,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  the  prize  won  by  a  chorus  given  at  their  joint 
expence. 


The  Head  Piece  to  the  Fifth  Chapter  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  which  was  affixed  to  the 
plan  of  the  Propylea,  and  was  undoubtedly  intended  by  Mr.  Stuart  for  the  head  piece  of  that 
chapter ;  but  he  has  left  no  defcription  of  it.  The  original  (ketch  is  in  a  book  containing  many 
other  lketches  that  he  copied  from  ancient  baffo  relievos  remaining  at  Athens ;  and  over  it  is  written, 
■dgio  Nicolo  Tenaas ;  fo  that  he  probably  met  with  it  in  a  Greek  church  of  that  name. 

The  medals  on  each  fide  are  Athenian.  That  on  the  left-hand  bears  the  reprefentation  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Propylea,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  coloffal  ftatuc  of  Minerva  made  by  Phidias  from 
the  fpoils  at  Marathon  :  the  creft  of  the  helmet  and  the  point  of  the  fpear  of  this  ftatue  were  feen 
at  fea  (as  Paufanias  relates)  by  thofe  who  failed  from  Sunium.  Below  appears  the  grotto  mentioned 
at  (e),  p.  5,  in  the  defcription  of  the  Acropolis.  The  ftatue  of  Pan  which  was  placed  in  this 
grotto  fupported  a  trophy  (fee  Lucian’s  dialogue  between  Mercury  and  Pan).  He  was  thus  repre- 
fented  by  the  Athenians,  becaufe  they  imagined  he  affifted  them  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  vi&ory  they  obtained  there,  by  diffufing  terror  throughout  the  Perfian 
army.  The  medal  on  the  right-hand  reprefents  the  ftatue  of  Hecate,  by  Alcamenes,  the  difciple 
of  Phidias,  which  flood  near  the  temple  of  Vidtory  Apteros. 

The  Tail  Piece  exhibits  the  portrait  of  that  illuftrious  ftatefman  Pericles,  who  governed  Athens 
with  furpaffing  wifdom  and  valour  during  the  fpace  of  forty  years,  and  adorned  the  city  with  its 
moft  ftately  edifices,  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylea,  the  Odeum,  the  long  walls,  &c.  This  is  copied 
from  a  fine  antique  buft  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Townley,  who  with  great  liberality  has  permitted 
an  engraving  of  it  to  be  made  for  the  ufe  of  this  work. 


The  following  was  omitted  in  its  place  : 

The  Tail  Piece  to  the  defcription  of  the  Acropolis  is  copied  from  a  marble  mentioned  by 
Wheler  and  Spon,  as  noted  at  (k)  in  that  defcription.  We  found  it  ftill  remaining  in  the  place 
where  they  faw  it,  inferted  in  the  wall  over  the  third  gate  we  paffed  through  after  entering  the 
outwork  of  the  fortrefs.  It  feems  to  be  a  fepulchral  monument,  reprefenting  a  deceafed  husband 
and  his  wife  meeting  after  their  death  in  the  Elyfian  (hades. 


